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ARTHUR F. COREY 
cTA Executive Secretary 


Roy Cloud had many friends and to each of them he was 


eve 
which made him a wonderful friend made him a great 


rything a good friend ought to be. The same qualities 


leader. He possessed above all a deep faith in people. He 
believed people to be essentially fine and noble and there- 
fore saw in education a great mission to inspire and lead 
them toward the fulfillment of their highest aspirations in 


life. 


Roy was an able man and would have been an eminent 
success in anything he undertook. However, it was not 
his intellect but his heart which made him truly great. He 
was kind and considerate, to a fault, if that be possible. 
He was intensely loyal to people and causes in which he 


believed. 


He possessed a dogged determination and tenacity in 
the pursuit of an accepted objective which made him, in 
the best sense of the word, a very stubborn man. The 
world needs more men who are stubborn for the right. 


ts Roy Cloud was a good teacher, a good County Superin- 

tendent and a good City Superintendent. The pupils and 
free | teachers were his friends. He not only knew them as 

persons but he knew their families, their misfortunes and 
oll their joys. He could have retired in his early fifties with 

an eminent record of service and achievement and with 
uty | much more than the normal complement of satisfaction in 
a life well lived. Instead, he plunged in middle life into 
new work and made his most significant contributions to 
education after he was fifty years of age. 


on, 


and 


The Popular Foundations of 
Public Education 


Roy Cloud became Secretary of the California Teachers 
Association in 1927 and immediately began to mold its 

\ program to a new and vigorous pattern. He possessed rare 
political insight. His sensitivity to influences and trends in 

public opinion was almost clairvoyant and at times certainly 
intuitive. He came to his new work with the conviction 
that public schools belong to all the people and the progress 
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Roy W. Croup 


August 24, 1878 - August 21, 1952 


of public education is determined in the polling booth. The 
recognition of these imperative political foundations for 
public education and the development of programs and 
policies to establish these foundations were Roy’s outstand- 
ing contribution. The effect of his work was not limited to 
California. Throughout America, Roy Cloud offered sig- 
nificant leadership in the organization of educational 
influences for the achievement of wise political decisions. 
He not only showed the teaching profession how to organize 
for political action but he made it respectable for us to do so. 


Principles to Remember 


There were two simple admonitions which Roy would 
have called principles. They were basic to his success and 
in the days to come should not be forgotten. He told me 
these things so many times that I almost feel like putting 
quotation marks around them: 


1. Mind your own business! The teaching profes- 
sion should not become involved in issues which 
do not directly affect education. 


2. Show appreciation to your friends and ignore 
your enemies! We must always remember to 
show our thanks and appreciation to those who 
work for better schools, but it does not pay to 
be vindictive to those who appear to be our ene- 
mies. We should not ignore them as people but 
ignore the fact that they disagree with us. If we 
can say nothing good of a legislator, we should 
remain quiet. Our silence will in time become 
eloquent. 


Roy Cloud was a Master Politician—an expert in the 
science of democratic government—who used his talents 
for the expansion of educational opportunity for American 
children. The foundations he laid were firm and solid. 
Generations will benefit from the 
legacy he left the state he loved Cy: Fe 


so well. 
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Calendar of Events 


_ 
October 17 — Representatives of 
Affiliate and Associate Associations; 
regular meeting. CTA Building, San 

Francisco. 

October 18— Southern California 
Junior College Association; regular fall 
meeting. Long Beach City College. 

October 18 — CTA State Legislative 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

October 24 — United Nations Day; 
7th anniversary of the ratification of 
the United Nations Charter. 

October 24-26 — CTA Bay Section; 
annual training conference for leaders. 
Asilomar. 

October 25 — CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Marysville. 

October 25, 26 — California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; executive committee meet- 
ing. Fresno. 

October 29-31 — California State 
Junior College Association; annual fall 
conference. Yosemite National Park. 

November 1— CTA Central Coast 
Section Council; regular meeting. 

November 1 — CTA State Committee 
on Salary Schedules and Trends; regu- 
lar meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 

November 1— CTA State Tenure 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

November 4 — Election Day. 

November 7, 8 — State Conference 
on Educational Research; 4th annual 
meeting. Leamington Hotel, Oakland. 

November 7-9-—— CTA Central Sec- 
tion; annual training conference for 
leaders. Asilomar. 

November 9-15 — American Educa- 
tion Week; national observance. 

November 14, 15 — Audio - Visual 
Education Association of California, 
Southern Section; annual fall confer- 
ence. Santa Monica City College. 

November 14, 15 — California Asso- 
ciation of School Supervisors, Bay 
Section; regular meeting. Sonoma Mis- 
sion Inn. 

November 15— CTA Bay Section 
Council; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland. 

November 15 — CTA Southern Sec- 
tion Council; regular meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

November 22 — CTA State Commit- 
tee on Finance; regular meeting, CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 


Clos 


for cor 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS of Califor. 
nia Teachers Association will meet on 
the dates scheduled below. Further de- 
tails of time and place for April and 
December will appear in future editions 
under Calendar of Events. 

October 4 — Forest Hill Hotel, Pacific 
Grove. 

December 4—Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

December 6—Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

January 10 — Sacramento. 

February 27—CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 

April 9 — San Francisco. 

April 11 — San Francisco. 

June 6—CTA Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

August 22 — CTA Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

October 10—CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 
December 3 — Los Angeles. 
December 5 — Los Angeles. 





























Endorsements Grow 


Hundreds of organizations have en- 
dorsed Proposition 2. Even before the 
public campaign started, California’s 
Republican and Democratic parties 
stood united in supporting a demand 
for strong school aid. 


Among early supporters were: Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, California Association of 
School Administrators, California Farm- 
ers, Inc., California Council of Archi- 
tests, California Federation of Labor, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Califor- 
nia Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 

The list of endorsements is growing 
. . . but more should be added. Local 
campaign committees should seek ap- 
proval by service clubs, farm groups, 
city officials, and others who can aid the 
school cause. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENTS 


BAY 
Mrs. Floy P. Weeks, President 
Mrs. Etienne Simon, Secretary 


San Francisco 
CENRTAL 


Vallejo 


Charlotte Fulton Bakersfield 
Mrs. Willa Greaves Fresno 
CENTRAL COAST 

Mrs. Agnes Mills, President Pacific Grove 
Mrs. Margaret Maze, Secretary Hollister 
NORTH COAST 

Mrs. Maude Irish, President Arcata 


Mrs. Eleanor Kellenberger, Secretary 


Arcata 
NORTHERN 


Elizabeth A. Yank, President Marysville 


Communications 


Dear Dr. Corey: 


The County Board of Education has 
been following the fight you and the 
CTA have been waging for the school 
bonding issue. We want to congratu- 
late you and commend you for your 
inimitable leadership. 

You not only have done a superb job 
yourself, but you have built a support- 
ing staff that is second to none. We 
are proud of each and every one of 
them. 

The teachers of California can well 
be proud of their activities on behalf 
of the boys and girls of this great state 
of ours. 

Each one of us wants to personally 
congratulate you and to wish you con- 
tinued happiness and success. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Georgina T. Droitcour, President; 
Vaughan D. Seidel, Secretary; Esther 
McStay, George E. Furbush, E. D. 
Bristow 


WHEREAS, the recent death of Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has resulted in the loss of one of the 
foremost leaders in the field of teacher 
education, 

WHEREAS, he was one of the pio- 
neers in promulgating modern second- 
ary school practices by means of his 
writings and his service as college pro- 
fessor of education, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we express 
our deep appreciation of his unswerv- 
ing rectitude, his loyal devotion to 
duty, his untiring industry, his keen 
educational insight, and his outstand- 
ing contribution as a leader in the areas 
of secondary and higher education, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Mary Douglass in the loss of her 
devoted husband and companion, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Board of Education, the 
Association of California State College 
Presidents, the California Association 
of School Administrators, the California 
Teachers Association, and the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 

JUANITA H. EMMERSON 


Secretary, California Association of 
County School Superintendents 





Margaret C. Boitano, Secretary Jackson 
SOUTHERN 
Roland Gaitskell, President Sunland 


Gladys Clark, Secretary Los Angeles 
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Planning to Use New State Money Wisely 


Although the voters have not yet given 


the Go sign. it is wise to lay careful 


plans now for effective use of additional 


school funds when they become available. 


By C. C. Trillingham and Emery Stoops 


F Proposition 2, the Constitutional Amendment to increase state support of 
public education from $120 to $180 per pupil, is voted by the people on 
November 4, teachers and administrators and board members must be ready to 


use these funds for the greatest good for children, youth and adults. 


too early to begin planning now. 


Most school programs designed to 
improve instruction will require a 
greater expenditure of funds. If the 
needed financial support becomes avail- 
able, schools may use the new state 
money wisely in the following manner: 
(1) employing more and better trained 
personnel; (2) providing needed pupil 
services that are now lacking; (3) pro- 
curing adequate equipment and sup- 
plies; and (4) allowing for some local 
tax relief. Whatever is done will call 
for cooperative planning for the wise 
use of the new funds. 


Employing More and Better Trained 
Personnel 


Higher Salaries for Teachers 


Perhaps the most immediate concern 
of each local school district will be to 
consider raising the salaries of teachers. 
Higher teacher salaries will in some 
cases serve as a fair adjustment to bring 
teachers’ pay in line with other profes- 
sional compensation. In other situa- 
tions, higher salaries might be used to 
take care of possible injustices for serv- 
ices beyond the call of duty. In all cases, 
salaries should be used as a means of 
continuously up- grading teachers in 
service, and as a means of attracting 


Dr. Trillingham is county superin- 
tendent of schools in Los Angeles 
county and Dr. Stoops is administrative 
assistant in the superintendent’s office. 
They administer one of the largest 
county school offices in the nation and 
both have wide reputations as writers 
on educational matters. 


It is not 


more capable and high caliber young 
men and women into the profession. 


With the greatly increased demand 
for additional teachers during the last 
few years, some schools have had to 
accept, or even seek, teachers with less 
than standard training. The shortage of 
qualified teachers has been so grave 
that the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the California Teachers 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi 
Lambda Theta, and other organizations 
have set up committees and commissions 
to help recruit enough teachers to keep 
our schools in session. Attractive salaries 
for teachers will do much to again lure 
young men and women of promise in 
sufficient numbers to provide all class- 
rooms with quality teachers. 


Additional Certificated Help 
Not only should salaries be raised for 





YES ON TWO 
Planning the wise use of new 
state school funds is not overcon- 
fidence in our pre-election appraisal 


of voter attitudes. A tremendous 
YES vote is needed on Proposition 
2. The campaign to assure that 
approval is now under way and will 
continue until election day Novem- 
ber 4. Every member of CTA has 
an opportunity to participate at lo- 
cal, county, or state levels. You 
should do your part to spread the 
slogan: “Whatever you do — Vote 
Yes on Two.” 





teachers, but schools must Consider 
the possible addition of administrators 
supervisors, counselors, business oti 
agers, psychologists, psychometrists 
nurses, librarians, special teachers, all 
others. 








In many schools, the administrative 
staff is so swamped with routine and 
business details that the administrato; 
who should provide professional leader. 
ship often works overtime, or allows 
instructional, public relations, or per. 
sonnel services to suffer. Since super. 
intendents and principals are chiefly 
responsible for instruction and public 
relations programs. They need to give 
first attention to these vital areas and 
have enough help from assistant super. 
intendents, vice-principals, and business 
managers to take care of the necessary 
routine connected with the office. Chief 
administrators should have some “free” 
time for long range planning. 













To aid administrators further in 
improving instructional service, consid- 
eration should be given to the possible 
need for more general and _ special 
supervisors. In large districts, the super- 
visor is an integral part of the staff. In 
small districts, the administrators have 
a right to expect a high quality of 
service from the supervisory personnel 
made available by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 










Guidance Needed 

Guidance has become _ increasingly 
important because of more recent em- 
phasis upon the needs of the individual, 
and because of the complex vocational, 
educational, and social life which has 
developed in many communities. Cour- 
selors can be secured, therefore, in 
greater ratio to student enrollment. The 
best thinking in this field indicates that 
not only children with special problems, 
but all children need some guidance 
service. In addition to an adequate staf 
of counselors, schools that wish to give 
the best possible instruction should 
consider the employment of needed 
psychologists and psychometrists. A gail, 
these may frequently be drawn from 4 
central pool in the county office. Closely 
connected with the guidance service i 
the need for placement officers in set 
ondary schools. Too many busines 
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frms have employed boys and girls 
upon the basis of their possession of 
diplomas rather than upon their high 
school records, and have later blamed 
the schools unfairly for instructional 
failures. This condition might be cor- 
rected through a placement officer who 
can help fit the abilities of boys and 
girls to the requirements of the job. 


With the appalling rejection rate of 
our graduates who are called to the 
armed services, a case can be made for 
employing more nurses and physicians, 
as well as recreational specialists, to 
improve the health of children and 
youth during their school days. Closely 
connected with health services is the 
need for special teachers who can offer 
speech correction, remedial instruction 
for the competent but retarded, spe- 
cially adjusted instruction for the men- 
tally retarded, appropriate activities for 
the physically handicapped, better 
guidance for the emotionally upset, and 
home services for bedridden pupils. 


Another possible area of need is for 
librarians who can stimulate a love of 
reading and study, as contrasted to the 
mere checking and cataloging of books. 
Specialists in the use of audio - visual 
aids are also needed on most school 
stafls. Such personnel as suggested 
above, with adequate compensation, 
should lead to better educational serv- 
ices for all children and youth. 


Additional Non-Certificated Personnel 


With additional funds, school districts 
may well consider procuring additional 
non-certificated help in the school pro- 
gram. Many hours of teacher, counselor, 
and administrator time are consumed in 
routine tasks which can be done more 
eficiently by trained secretarial person- 
nel, It is poor economy to train an 
individual to teach and pay him a 
commensurate salary, and then load 
that person with tasks which might be 
better handled by a secretary who is 
trained for the job. Additional and 
better trained employees may be added 
in custodial, landscaping, transporta- 
tion, and cafeteria service, as well as 
student body accounting. With the 
raising of salaries for teachers, the sal- 
aries for non-certificated employees will 
need to be raised accordingly, thereby 
making it possible to secure more highly 
trained personnel, and to up-grade the 


non- certificated personnel already in 
service. 
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Other Provisions for Needed Pupil 
Services 

Smaller Classes 

Many children in California are not 
achieving up to their expected levels 
because of overcrowding in classrooms. 
The ideal class size varies with the type 
of activity, the expertness of the teach- 
ers, and the capacities of the pupils. It 
is hard to set numerical limits on the 
size of classes, but it is certain that 
conditions in California tend to over- 
crowd rather than undercrowd. More 
state funds should help relieve this 
condition. 


Full-Day Sessions 

On March 1, 1951, a total of 87,214 
elementary and high school pupils were 
attending less than full-day sessions in 
Los Angeles County alone. In addition, 
107,053 pupils were housed in class- 
rooms considered to be obsolete or 
relatively unsafe. It is probable that 
similar conditions prevail in other coun- 
ties of California: With the availability 
of additional funds, one of the first 
services for pupils should be that of 
providing a full-day program at a time 
of day when the child will do his best 
learning. 


Other Educational Services Possible 
With added funds, educational serv- 
ices might be made available, such as 





more adequate programs of health edu- 
cation and health service, additional 
audio-visual aids, opportunities for 
camping and outdoor education, better 
driver education and training, and the 


like. 


Late reports from Selective Service 
indicate that 138 young men out of each 
1000 are being rejected because of 
physical defects. This figure is less 
appalling than previous reports, but it 
still points to the need for greater health 
services on the part of public schools. 
Health inspection, health instruction, 
proper nutrition, and corrective physical 
education might well be strengthened 
in the school health program. Such 
increased services would require the 
employment of nurses, physical educa- 
tion teachers, dietitians, and others. 


Schools in California have made good 
use of audio-visual aids in the instruc- 
tional program, but additional films, 
mock-ups, projectors, transcriptions, 
radio and TV facilities could be utilized 
to advantage when sufficient funds 
become available. Forward looking 
cities and counties are now studying 
the use of television as an audio-visual 
technique for the improvement of 
instruction. 


Camping and outdoor education, 
along with conservation, should not be 
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overlooked by districts which are able 
to make budgetary provision for these 
pupil experiences. San Diego City and 
County, Long Beach City, Santa Clara 
County and others have pioneered in 
this area to find that outdoor education 
has done much to enhance democratic 
values such as initiative and responsi- 
bility. Conservation and nature study 
offer ways of emphasizing moral and 
spiritual values. 

Many more services to pupils might 
be mentioned, but driver education and 
training merit special consideration as 
insurance rates and casualties continue 
to mount, particularly in the Western 
states. Given sufficient funds, high 
schools need both instruction and 
behind-the-wheel training for every boy 
and girl who will be risking his life and 
others’ on the crowded highways. 


The pupil services mentioned above 
are based upon genuine needs. Large 
school districts might add needed staff 
personnel to supply these services while 
smaller districts would receive such 
services through the county superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Procuring Adequate and Appropriate 
Buildings, Equipment, and Supplies _ 
We, as teachers, are all well aware of 

the unparalleled growth of the school 
population with resultant demand for 
buildings, equipment and supplies. 
Never in history has there been such a 
boom in school construction. This boom 
has taxed and bonded local resources to 
the limit in many districts. 

With the availability of more state 
funds to carry on current school costs, 
more local districts will be able to 
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Is there a teacher’s rate? — Les Landin, Saratoga 





appropriate a greater amount toward 
new school construction and the pur- 
chase of desks, chairs, tables, and 
needed heating, lighting, and plumbing 
facilities. Some districts will surely need 
continued help for capital outlay, but 
when the state assumes greater respon- 
sibility for current expenditures, the 
local district can either more nearly 
meet its minimum building needs or 
perhaps build beyond its minimum 
requirements. 

Not only buildings and equipment 
but consummable supplies are essen- 
tial if instruction is to be improved for 
boys and girls. Too many times the 
making of school budgets is a series of 
compromises. If typewriters are to be 
purchased, the acquisition of certain 
textbooks must be delayed until the 
following year. When school buildings 
need paint, the quality of mimeograph 
paper and pencils may be sacrificed. 
Instructional supplies, such as _ texts, 
references, bulletins, periodicals, audio- 
visual services, charts, maps, globes, and 
laboratory supplies can not be cut out 
of the school program without sacrific- 
ing the quality of instruction. The 
teacher, as a craftsman, must have suffi- 
cient instructional tools to achieve 
educational objectives. 

If the state assumes greater responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of public 
schools with the passing of Proposition 
No. 2, local districts can and should 
strengthen and enrich instruction for 
boys and girls by providing adequate 
buildings, equipment and supplies. 


Tax Relief on Local Property 
Particularly since World War II, 
































hundreds of local school districts 
held elections to exceed their legal tay 
limits. In many of these districts, 4 
series of such elections were n 4 
to maintain and operate schools, It 
Proposition No. 2 passes, the schook | 
should keep faith with the public a 
lower taxes on local property wheng 
possible. In most instances, all of 4 
financial gains should probably not oy 
to the reduction of local taxes, no 
should the total amount go into jp, 9M) 
creased expenditures. The proportion ik 
will naturally vary from district t) — a 
district, and the balance between ty 4 # 
reduction and the support of the educa. | 
tional program should be determined at J 
each district level. 


























Cooperative Planning for Increased @ 
School Support 







If Proposition No. 2 is approved 
the people in November, school peoph 
would do well to begin planning coop 
eratively for the wisest use of th 
additional state revenues. It is not ty 
early now to begin the organization d 
committees, comprised of represent 
tive professional and lay personnel, 
consider how these funds may be spe 
most effectively. The committee shoul 
be constituted by and responsible 
the Board of Trustees, which is the leg 
constituted authority representing th 
people. 






















The committee would of necessity 
keep in mind the purpose of providing 







the greatest possible educational bene | By 
fits for children, youth and adults as the 
best means of serving the needs of the 
community. With this purpose in mind, T 
each local committee will need t > , 


determine the relative proportions of all 
the increased funds which should kk} 
spent upon teacher salaries, new pos: An 
tions, both certificated and non-certi-  ,,, 
cated, smaller classes, full-day sessions, § 
pupil services such as guidance and 
health service, additional audio-visul J ,;. 
aids, camping and outdoor education, }  j,., 
driver education, equipment, and sup the 
plies, as well as the amount of local taf ,,: 
reduction possible. ing 


Local committees will need plenty} att 
of time to give serious deliberation » f Ba 
this important responsibility. They mus 
plan so wisely that each child in Califor | 
nia, regardless of social, physical « 
mental status, may become the best that} je, 
he is capable of becoming, and thereby} Lo 
improve the material, moral, and spit B pic 
tual fiber of the commonwealth § art 
which he lives. sen 
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By Elizabeth Colson McGregor 


HE sun never sets on the well 

trained pupils of quiet, friendly 
Clarence A. Bach, director of the nation- 
ally famous department of photography 
at John C. Fremont High School in Los 
Angeles. His “boys” are all over the 
world, telling important stories with 
cameras. 

Turning out some 500 superior tech- 
nicians in twenty-seven years is the 
lesser half of his magic. Building into 
them a great loyalty and an eagerness 
to lend a hand to the next fellow com- 
ing up is the greater part. He built this 
attitude by example. In the beginning, 
Bach gave most of his spare time to 


Mrs. McGregor, until her retirement last 
year, taught English and journalism for 27 
years at John C. Fremont high school in 
Los Angeles (see Chalk Dust). The cover 
Picture and other photographs for this 
article were made by Francisco Amador, a 
senior student in photography at Fremont. 
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rustling jobs for his graduates, drawing 
on contacts made in his own twelve 
years at Fox motion picture studios. Now 
former students keep his telephone busy 
reporting employment opportunities. 


Frequent Reunions 

When Bach’s students show up 300 
strong for an alumni banquet, as they 
have done several times, they form a 
closed corporation. The lists of -partici- 
pants in these gatherings read like a 
Who’s Who in Photography. The 
teacher, who becomes the honor guest, 
can look about with pride in his pupils’ 
achievements. Here are a few examples: 

John Florea, after ten years with 
Life, is now west coast photographic 
representative for Collier’s. His creative 
shots for the film “Yellow Sky” won the 
Art Director’s Award at the New York 
Museum of Modern Art. Readers are 
still talking about his “Trout’s World” 
feature in Collier’s, calling for resource- 
ful under-water techniques. His atomic 
bomb pictures are considered master- 
pieces. 


Teaching vocational skills 
was not enough. Clarence 
Bach gave his students the 
key to suceess ... and 
they rewarded him with 
their achievements and 
their loyalty. 


Bob Landry trekked across the Ara- 
bian desert from Jedda on the Red Sea 
to the Persian Gulf, the first non-Moslem 
photographer to risk the trip, to send 
Life the first pictures of Ibin Saud. His 
picture of Rita Hayworth played to a 
larger house, however: 60,000,000 im- 
pressions as top pin-up girl of the war. 
Landry’s four and a half year coverage 
of World War II included every theatre. 
He was in Honolulu at the time of the 
first Japanese raid and in Norway for 
the Quisling trial. 

George Strock’s “New Guinea Land- 
ing on Maggot Beach” ran sixteen pages 
in Life and showed the first American 
war dead. 

Mark Kauffman’s “Making of a Ma- 
rine,” which won first place among 550 
camera men from all over the world in 
the University of Missouri’s Encyclope- 
dia Britannica photography contest, 
served as the basis of the movie. Kauff- 
man is Life’s current “Cameraman of 
the Year.” Mark was 17 years old (in 
1939) and still a Bach student when he 
took the picture of Eleanor Roosevelt 
which became a Life cover. 

Earl Zeigler, photo editor of N.B.C.’s 
Western Division, was General Eisen- 
hower’s personal photographer during 
the African campaign. Three other 
Bach grads are on Zeigler’s staff. 

Ida Sherry Newfield was public rela- 
tions photographer for the Waves at 
Hunter College boot camp in New York. 
Warren King is photographic instructor 
at Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles and Earl Wilbert teaches pho- 
tography at El Monte Union High 
School. Marvin Baily has charge of 
Coast Guard photography for the Tenth 
District. Holger Wikstrom, a 1930 grad, 
has been an associate instructor with 
Bach for the last ten years. 


Photo Leaders 

As staff photographer for Modern 
Screen Magazine, the largest in the 
field, Bob Bierman has the fun of seeing 
his work run a million and a half 
impressions in foreign publications of 
the Dell Publishing Company. Arthur 
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Knight, in charge of the Navy’s Photo- 
graphic and Reproduction Section at 
the Mare Island Naval shipyard, heads 
a staff of eight photographers and thirty 
blueprinters. 

John Wilkes is head of advertising 
and public relations photography for 
the Kaiser Industries, including all the 
far-flung industrial empire except the 
automobile division. His four promo- 
tional magazines have husky appetites. 
Before joining the Kaiser Industries five 
years ago, Wilkes put in four years on 
Life Magazine, two of these spent in 
covering the Orient. He was assigned 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek for 
several months, traveling through a 
large portion of China with him. While 
accompanying the first American convoy 
over the re-opened Burma Road, he 
spent a week with the Maharajah of 
Jaipur in one of the Indian palaces. He 
was also a weekend guest of the Harry 
Trumans at Independence, Missouri. 

The roster of guests at “Bach’s Boys’ 
Banquet” goes on and on: men on news 
services, free lancers whose work goes 
wherever fine photography is used, 
cinema men, portrait specialists, head 
photographers in industrial plants, FBI 
workers, top men and women in many 
branches of photography. 

Ask his graduates the secret of 
Bach’s success and they will agree 
“He takes a personal interest in his 
pupils, both in school and after 
graduation. He demands work at 
school simulating what we find in 
industry. He requires complete 
grounding in the fundamentals.” 


“It’s been a family affair,” Bach adds, 
“plus the backing of far-sighted admin- 
istrators, vocational executives, and 
cooperative teachers. Many an hour my 
wife, Frances, has sat in the living room 
talking with boys waiting for me, dis- 
cussing their prospects, making sugges- 
tions. Not every man on a struggling 
project is so fortunate in having a wife 
so willing to sacrifice: to have her home 
a continual three-ring circus, to answer 
constant telephone calls, to cultivate 
friendships among the students, to have 
her husband monopolized on week ends. 


Family Helped 

“While I was attending college two 
nights and teaching two more, she bore 
the major load of caring for our four 
husky children. During the war, my 
daughter, Clarice, was my right hand, 
managing the entire correspondence 
with our 146 graduates in photographic 
service for the armed forces. When 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

One thing which inspires C. A. Bach’s 
students is frequent opportunity to meet 
and talk to former students who have 
become successful. At such a reunion 
last spring the cover picture was made 
to illustrate the common ground of 
student and employer. With three excep- 
tions, the men in the picture are former 
Bach students. They are, left to right: 

Martin Layland, owner of the Rochelle 
portrait studio on Wilshire Boulevard; 
Bob Bierman, head photographer of the 
Dell Publishing Co.; John Florea, west 
coast photography representative of 
Colliers; Herbert Wood, principal of 
John C. Fremont high school; Bob 
Decker, Photo-Tech commercial studio; 
Teacher C. A. Bach; George W. McKen- 
zie, vocational advisor under the Smith- 
Hughes Act; Bob Landry, free lance 
photographer for Collier’s and Life; 
Freeman Stevenson, head photographer 
of the Los Angeles Board of Education; 
E. L. Glasgow, head photographer of 
North American Aircraft plant in Dow- 
ney; and Earl Ziegler, photography 
editor for television and radio at Holly- 
wood’s NBC studios. 


dictating replies became too heavy for 
me, she evolved a system of retrieving 
their letters from my pockets when I 
came home, noting the highlights I had 
marked of items that would be of inter- 
est to all, and with the help of the 
school’s commercial department, getting 
out a newsletter at frequent intervals. 
Our students still know they can always 
locate a classmate through my files.” 

Bach’s files show the barrage of night 
letters, telegrams, and messages he sent 
Washington to land photographic jobs 
for those boys in uniform. While he 
was on war duty at Life’s School of 
Photographic Journalism for the armed 
services in New York City, he seldom 
missed an opportunity to pre-sell his 
Fremont boys to influential photo- 
graphic “brass” whenever his work took 
him to Washington. 

Now he has started to build scholar- 
ships. He helped influence the Art 


Above is a group of students listening to 
Bach’s explanation of a “trick of the trade” 
on the Fremont campus. When the photo 
teacher accepted an invitation to visit the 
CTA offices in San Francisco, he called 
some of “his boys” together for a reunion 
dinner. Shown below at a downtown hotel 
are: Art Knight of Mare Island Naval Yard, 
Bill Nichols of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, C. A. Bach, Jack Wilkes of Kaiser 
Publications, and Bob Bryant of the San 
Francisco Examiner. 


Center School in Los Angeles to offer 
to an outstanding L. A, Examine, 
Scholastic Sports Association Photogra. 
pher a $2,000 tuition scholarship, Many 
of his students were active in the gga 

With warm human interest, Bach “a 
as an individual every pupil who enters 
his classroom. Unobtrusively, he gets 
to the inner drives and problems of 
each one. If a student has talent he 
will draw it out with encouragemen; 
and practical help. Fellow teachers of 
academic subjects have grown accys. 
tomed to seeing their discouraging 
students acquire poise and sureness with 
an expensive camera in their hand 
Bach maintains he obtains best results 
through the cooperation of vocational 
and academic teachers. 


Interest Necessary 


“In the first place, we only admit to 
the vocational work students who have 
shown superior ability and interest jn 
the pre- vocational class,” Bach says, 
“They can easily see that using the 
finest equipment, though not compul. 
sory, is an important element in a top 
mah’s success. Moreover, buying their 
own is prima facie evidence of their 
serious interest. Experience has taught 
me that if a student wants a good cam. 
era, he will get it. I simply encourage 
the desire. Grandma helps or the bank 
or a life insurance policy brings forward 
a good camera with high resale value, 
Few fail to ‘take off with this much 
help from the family. And this kind of 
stake makes cutting classes or day- 
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dreaming during instruction the unprof- 
itable thing to do.” 

Day-dreaming is something Bach will 
not tolerate. The price he demands for 

uring himself out for his students is 
one hundred per cent attention. “Be sure 
you have stimulated enough interest to 
make them really wish to try,” is his first 
principle. But it takes patient determi- 
nation in an activity-filled laboratory to 
make these artists and craftsmen. The 
academic teacher is a bit shocked on 
entering such a room, which seems to 
be a demonstration of uninhibited per- 
sonal expression. 

For the student whose high school 
or college course has diverted him from 
his real interests, Bach’s own career 
offers inspiration. His mother says that 
as a toddler he would take a picture to 
bed with him where other children 
would take a toy. Although the urge 
persisted, even Polytechnic High School 
offered him no area of expression. After 
graduation, he got a job as an assistant 
cameraman. He knew little about pho- 
tography, but life at once became excit- 
ing. He was in the wonderful world of 
his dreams, where lenses clicked and 
shop talk crackled. Virtually an errand 
boy for a cameraman, he did what now 
has been divided into five men’s jobs. 
The climb to “second camera” was a 
long and irksome one. After twelve 
years, he decided to make a change. A 
young wife and babies required secur- 
ity, something a studio job did not offer 
in the days before unions. 


Slow Progress 


But pictures he couldn’t leave! 
Frances suggested that he step into her 
former profession of teaching. There 
was only one thing he wanted to teach: 
photography. How could he teach iit 
when there wasn’t a single public school 


| vocational photography class in the 


United States? He would sell the idea! 


| From principal to principal he trudged 
_ without success. 


He went to his old 


' friend and former vice- principal at 


Poly, W. L. Richer, who “took the 
gamble,” placing the course in the cur- 
ticulum of the new semi-vocational John 
C. Fremont High School he was just 
opening. 

Installed on a part-time basis in a 
tiny lab in a dressing room of the high 
school auditorium, with the warning 
that “it must show progress at little 
cost,” Bach delved in. Running up and 
down the iron staircase with cameras 
and exposed negatives, his students 
soon began to make themselves felt. “I 
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saw right then,” says Bach, “that our 
course had to succeed vocationally, and 
the only way to make it work was to 
find the boys employment as soon as 
they graduated.” 


As his graduates began to bring fame 
to the department and the school, the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, the 
administration, and vocational execu- 
tives gave him splendid support until 
now his students work in a large labora- 
tory, five dark-rooms, a portrait studio, 
and two lecture rooms, with the finest 
in equipment. The “Hall of Fame” is 
the entrance to the laboratory, where 
100 or more photos of boys in uniform 
and outstanding prints are on exhibit. 
Rich Rewards 


After visiting the swimming pool 
mansions of some of his “boys” when he 
is having tough going trying to stretch 
his school teacher dollars to make ends 
meet, he might wonder if he chose right 
in settling for “king maker” when he 
could have been “king” himself. He 
might then pull out a handful of letters 
marked Korea, Iran, Mexico, or New 
York, and the old enthusiasm for his 
creative work bubbles up with renewed 
vigor. He is in an atmosphere that he 
enjoys, with a salary as regular as the 
sunrise, expressing himself through the 
medium of hundreds of imaginative and 
creative minds—and he loves it. 

When a Bach student graduates, he 
makes it a ritual to drop in at the Hall 
of Fame to say “So long, C.A.” And the 
teacher grins his encouragement, know- 
ing it will not be long before the 
fledgling becomes a successful man, 
proud to be known as one of Bach’s 
Boys. 


Chartered Units 
Now Reach 308 


HREE more local associations re- 

ceived. charters from CTA since 
July 1. This brings the total of affiliated 
teacher clubs to 308. Qualification for 
charter is simple; Field Service repre- 
sentatives can assist units to gain the 
advantages of CTA chartering. 


Charter 


Number Name of Association 


806 Folsom Unified School District 
Teachers Association. 


307 Ross Valley Teachers Associa- 
tion, Marin County. 


808 Elk Grove Teachers Association. 


The role of the 
teacher in a democratic 


Public 
Relations 


Program 


Best impressions are 
ereated in the 
classrooms, says 


ALEXANDER JAFFE 


RUISING along a modern highway, 
you notice a sign which urges in 
bold red letters, “BUY ZILCH TOOTH- 
PASTE.” You turn on the radio for 
entertainment. The organ plays a melan- 
choly tune as a silken-voiced announcer 
purrs, “And now— Just Plain Henry’— 
brought to you by the makers of Zilch 
toothpaste.” At home that evening, you 
resignedly turn on the TV. No, it can’t 
be—there it is again—“BREAK THE 
MINT — BROUGHT TO YOU BY 
ZILCH.” Next evening at the drug 
store, some hidden impulse urges you 
to pick up the tube with the big “Z” on 
the cover. End of success story. 








Some educators have asked, “Why 
can’t these razzle-dazzle methods of the 
bright boys of advertising be used to 
obtain long-cherished goals of school- 
men? Why not use high-powered pres- 
sure against a lethargic and disinterested 
public?” 


Don’t Oversell 


The American people have been 
conditioned from birth to be on the 


Mr. Jaffe is principal of Montara elemen- 
tary school, San Mateo county. Receiving 
his M.A. degree from Stanford last year, 
he has just completed a graduate course 
known as “Political Democracy and Edu- 
cation.” For Prof. Quillan he wrote a 5000- 
word paper which became the nucleus for 
this article. 





receiving end of pressure from the 
hucksters. They accept it as natural 
and find nothing incongruous about it. 
Yet, should they suspect that they are 
being “sold” on a public relations cam- 
paign for the schools, they have a right 
to feel suspicious. For there really is no 
such thing as a public relations cam- 
paign for the schools. The very idea 
carries the inference that the taxpayer 
is being pressed and coerced. They can 
quite naturally ask themselves, “What 
are these fellows trying to sell me?” 


Good school public relations is 
thought of by many administrators as 
essentially good salesmanship. “Inter- 
pretation” will win the day. They claim 
the public must be “sold” a school 
program, one it will accept if educa- 
tional leaders are sufficiently persuasive. 
But persuasion is dangerous, for it 
usually weakens rather than strengthens 
the listener. There are at hand power- 
ful means of persuading people via the 
radio, television, press, etc. It is most 
tempting to blast away through these 
media. But it is our obligation to use 
these devices of modern technology to 
encourage the people to think, to con- 
sider, and to arrive at conclusions on 
the basis of intelligence and reasoning. 
The problem-solving ability of the peo- 
ple is enhanced when they are given 
opportunity to exercise growth in dem- 
ocratic skill. 


Fire Wagon Concept 


Hagman describes a hazardous tech- 
nic of administrators which he labels 
the “Fire Wagon Concept.”! A shiny 
red fire wagon stands in the superin- 
tendent’s station house ready to meet 
any emergency, come what may. When 
the fire breaks out, the fire wagons 
roll with clanging bells and screaming 
sirens. After the fire is over, the wagon 
returns to the station house to be held 
in readiness for the next crisis. The 
superintendent puts away his campaign 
posters, his handbills, and his newspa- 
per clippings. The board members can 
once more return to the cloistered quiet 
of their meetings, and teachers return 
to beaten paths, with no anxious glances 
over the horizon. 


Certainly it is necessary to have 
apparatus on hand to meet an occasional 
emergency. However, desirable school- 
community relations are not fostered by 
fever-ridden campaigns. A diet of emo- 
tion will produce the inevitable hang- 


1 Harlan L. Hagman, “Seven Concepts of School 
Public Relations,” Nation’s Schools, 30 (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 23. 
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over and sooner or later the speeding 
fire wagon will be too late for the fire. 
Nor will the “Little Nell” concept help. 
Here the attitude is a prayerful one, of 
pure supplication on bended knees. The 
high emotional appeal engendered by 
this approach will tend to develop in 
time a falling interest on the part of the 
public. For John Q. Citizen will quickly 
tire of hearing the grief and weaknesses 
of the schools. The approach spotlights 
the frailties of the school and neglects 
to focus upon its accomplishments and 
progress. 


Backslapping, political maneuvering, 
and pompous verbosity are as outmoded 
as a Stutz Bearcat. We must sweep 
away the mirage of miracles and sleight- 
of-hand spun in the name of public 
relations. For this is no alchemy through 
which an unsuspecting public can be 
made into quivering converts. There 
are no infallible rules whereby the 
school can always keep its public 
friendly and cooperative. Although 
public relations is not an exact science, 
its processes should not be forthwith 
rejected. Whatever is known about get- 
ting along together with human beings 
should be studied carefully. 


Teacher Well Placed 


What administrators sometimes over- 
look is the strategic position of the 
teacher as a public relations agent. The 
teacher is in daily contact with the 
child. He is often approached by 
parents, who feel more at ease in his 
presence than with a principal or super- 
intendent. Teachers live in almost every 
neighborhood and belong to virtually 
every social group and organization of 
the community. More important, the 
classroom teacher works more closely 
than the administrator with the chil- 
dren. Whether he wants to be thought 
of as such or not, the teacher must be 
considered as the most important single 
agency of educational interpretation. 
The teacher is in a unique position, 
then, to understand the community and 
make friends for the school. 


Curriculum Important 


The most significant contribution 
which the teacher can make in public 
relations is in the area of the curriculum 
itself. The more glamorous activities, 
such as the athletic competition, music, 


Whatever You Do— 


VOTE YES ON TWO 











dramatics, journalism, arts and crafts 
etc., have long had their share in hola. 
ing the interest of the public. But the 
parents are interested in more than the 
child’s role in the Christmas play o 
how many home runs he hit last week 
They want to follow the child throug, 
his science and English activities, to 
watch his growth in numbers and 
speech skills, and to feel the pulse of 
his day-to-day academic life. Gogg 
teaching and a sound curriculum are 
the direct stimulus to understanding 
and appreciation of the ways and means 
of modern education. In fact, there are 
no other media. 



















Children who are happy and sy. 
cessful in their schoolwork comprise the 
best public relations agents possible, If 
the students recognize the value of what 
they are asked to do, if they like their 
teachers and if they like to go to school, 
the foundations of community good will 
are already laid. In addition, educa. 
tional authorities feel that the students 
as well as their parents should have a 
voice in school planning so that they 
have a feeling of participation and 
belonging. 











Home Reports 


Children gossip about their teachers, 
about their playmates, about their 
studies, and particularly about their 
successes. If you could eavesdrop ina 
home and hear a parent say, “My Buster 
says that Mrs. Bundy is the best teacher 
he has ever had,” will do more for 
raising teachers’ salaries than columns 
of newspaper space. On the other hand, 
“Mrs. Cross simply does not like my 
Junior and insults him all the time” will 
do more harm than newspaper head- 
lines can undo. In a very real sense, 
those 35 sensitive little critics in front 
of you can literally provide the differ- 
ence between success and failure of a 
school’s relations with the community 
it serves. 

























And because they are sensitive, they 
are self-centered. They applaud their 
own growth; they love the teacher who 
shows them how to add fractions or 
throw a football farther. They deprecate 
the teacher who contributes nothing to 
their very real need for success and 
attainment. When a child is told by his 
parents at night that the principal sent 
them a note commenting on his fine 
work in a certain teacher’s class, the 
child automatically reacts with a feeling 
of pride. In addition, he feels much 
more kindly to the teacher. He will 


(Continued on page 27) 
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SCHOOL DOLLAR SHRINKS, T00 


Decreased purchasing power adds weight 


to arguments favoring passage of 


Proposition 2 on November ballot 


Kenneth R. Brown 


HEN the smoke-screen of argu- 

ments around Proposition 2 is 
swept away, the main issue remains 
clear: the adequacy of school support. 
This is the prime issue at stake, even 
though opponents may surround it 
with many supplementary problems. 
Should the state contribute more 
toward the current operations of the 
schools? You may offer our initiative 
as an unqualified positive answer to 
the question. 


While it can be demonstrated that 
current expenditures have in the last 
two or three years caught up with 
current expenditures of pre-World War 
II, it is seldom pointed out that the 
school program of 1952-53 is consider- 
ably different than twelve years ago. 
Now an extensive program of kinder- 
garten education is supported by both 
local and state revenues. The state 
since 1947-48 has embarked on a full- 
scale equalization aid plan, has stepped 
up its support of transportation, has 
provided generous aids to small dis- 
tricts, has recognized substantially the 
added costs of educating handicapped 
children, has added relatively expensive 
items to the curriculum, and has placed 
state aid on a current attendance basis. 


School Costs 


The table below shows the trend in 
current expenditure on a_ per-pupil 
basis. It further shows the relative 


purchasing power of this expenditure 
effort. 


PER PUPIL CURRENT EXPENSES 
“— — — 


° 5. 
1939-40 100.1 999 $132.17 $132.04 
1940-41 112.1 97 185.4 182.63 
1941-49 113.3 883 142.59 125.91 
1942-43 121.9 820 152.24 124.84 
1943.44 124.7 802 153.03 122.73 
1944-45 127.5 784 155.87 122.20 
1945-46 132.3 756 162.90 123.15 
1946-47 154.2 649 170.25 110.49 
1947-48 168.5 593 207.50 123.05 
1948-49 170.6 586 228.44 133.87 
1949-50 169.3 591 239.07 141.29 
1950-51 181.8 550 253.88 139.63 
1. School year. 


2. School year average of BLS index. 

3, Purchasing power of the dollar. 

4. Per pupil current expenses per a.d.a., total of 
all levels. Data from California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and California Taxpayers 


Association. 


urrent expenditures adjusted for purchasing 
Power. 
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It can be seen that today’s “richer” 
school program has not markedly added 
to the current expense outlay, when 
adjusted for changes in the price index. 


One of the most significant of all 
arguments relating to the need for 
Proposition No. 2 is present in the 
above table, but needs additional data 
to make it apparent. The point is that 
the above improvement in school sup- 
port in the last two or three years has 
been very largely contributed by the 
local property taxpayer. If this had 
not been so, then the favorable picture 
in the table above would not be 
recorded. 


The following table shows in part 
the change in the local regular school 
tax rate effort between 1946-47 and 
1950-51: 


LOCAL SCHOOL TAX RATES 
BEYOND MAXIMUM 


1946-47 1950-51 

Elem. Dist. Tax Rates 

Geet GROG sick 126 281 
High School District Tax Rates 

ONG Ge eases 120° 
J. C. District Tax Rates 

CUE RE cient 2 13 
Unifiied District Tax Rates 

COG DI ascinscccsnsecccevensestes 4 220° 


~ @ 20 include J.C. grades. 
*° 9 include J.C. grades. 


The extent of this increase in local 
tax effort is even more startling, when 
it is reported that in the two-year 
period 1949-51, nearly 500 local school 
tax elections were held to raise tax 
rates above the statutory limits. 

Will It Cut Taxes? 


Now it would be erroneous to repre- 
sent Proposition No. 2 as a local tax 
rate reducing measure. But it is not 
incorrect to indicate that some local tax 
rates might be reduced as a result of 
its passage, and to presume that it will 
certainly tend to halt the trend of 
recent years in raising local district 
tax rates by means of tax elections. 


This trend has been pointed out by 
both the California State Chamber of 





Dr. Brown is assistant director of research 
at CTA headquarters. 








Commerce and the California Real 
Estate Association. The Chamber of 
Commerce has reported: 


“The main sources of revenue for public 
school support are state subventions and 
property taxes. Whereas state subventions 
have increased from $76,504,000 in 1939-40 
to $209,025,000 in 1950-51, property 
taxes have increased from $84,159,000 to 
$280,693,000. 


“With respect to total revenue, state sub- 
ventions rose to a peak of 46.2 per cent 
in 1947-48 (This was the first year of the 
constitutional amendment providing $120 
per ADA) and then dropped to 41 per cent 
in 1950-51. Property taxes have assumed 
an increasing part of public school support 
—being $71,668,000 greater than state 
subventions in 1950-51."—‘California Pub- 
lic School Finance,” August, 1952. 


Whereas, state subventions have in- 
creased by 173 per cent, local property 
tax revenues for schools have increased 
233 per cent between 1940 and 1951. 


The Real Estate Association has re- 
ported as follows: 


“The Riley-Stewart Plan anticipated a 
sharing of school costs on an approximate 
equal basis as between state and local 
sources of revenue. In the first years of its 
operation this approximate sharing of school 
support existed. ... 


“Our study shows that since 1933-34, 
when the state initiated this plan of joint 
state-local district sharing of school cosis, 
the proportion of costs paid by local districts 
has gradually crept upward, the districts 
having contributed in taxes to date more 
than $370,000,000 in excess of the funds 
received from state sources. ... 


“In the first years of the ‘Riley-Stewart 
Plan,’ local school taxes approximated only 
about 30 per cent of total local propery tax 
levies, but have gradually risen since that 
time until during the last four years school 
taxes have been taking 40 per cent of all 
local taxes levied. In the meantime, state 
allocations to the schools at first approxi- 
mated 50 per cent of total state tax reve- 
nues, but have gradually declined. . . . It 
is apparent that the time has come for 
adjustment of the ratio between state and 
local financial support of the schools.”— 
Report of the Legislative Committee of the 
California Real Estate Association on 
“Trend of State and Local Financing of 
Public Schools” (State Tax Conference, 
March, 1952). 


Constitutional Safeguard 


Proposition No. 2 is not bad govern- 
ment. California children have bene- 
fited for the past fifty years as a result 
of the constitutional safeguards for an 
adequate, functioning school system. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Dr. Simpson sees a brilliant future in use 


of new technology of communication 


By ROY E. SIMPSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


INCE the public and educators alike 
are greatly concerned regarding 
television and education, it is appropri- 
ate at this time for us to report to you 
what we in the State Department of 
Education are doing about it. All of us 
are greatly concerned with TV’s power 
to offect the behavior of individuals. 
As parents we are perplexed and some- 
times disturbed with its influence on 
the conduct of our children. As edu- 
cators we are alarmed at the thirty 


hours per week pupils are reported to 
be viewing television programs. 


While these are important problems, 
of greater concern to us are the impli- 
cations of television for the whole 
structure of our educational system. 
With its demonstrated power to hold 
the interest of and influence the indi- 
vidual, what may be its potential 
application to the educative processes? 
What about the future sociological 
implications when five years hence an 
estimated one hundred million Ameri- 
cans will be viewing television pro- 





Committee Meeting Schedule 


i of the expanded services which 
increased CTA dues made possible 
this year is an accelerated program of 
committee work. The following stand- 
ing committees, commissions, and 
official groups of California Teachers 
Association have scheduled meetings 
for many months in advance. Dates are 
for 1952 unless otherwise stated. Meet- 
ings will be held at CTA offices in San 
Francisco unless specified elsewhere. 


Affiliate and Associate Association 
Representatives 

October 17 

February 14, 1953 

September 12 


Ethics Commission 
January 17, 1953 


Finance Committee 
November 22 
December 5, Los Angeles 
February 21, 1953 
April 10 
November 14 
December 4, Los Angeles 


International Relations Committee 
December 5, Los Angeles 
March 21, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


Legislative Committee 
October 18 
December 5, Los Angeles 


14 


February 28-March 1, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


Nea Relations Commission 
December 4, Los Angeles 
April 9, 1953 
December 3, Los Angeles 


Retirement Committee 
December 5, Los Angeles 
January 31, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


Salary Committee 
November 1 
December 5, Los Angeles 
January 24, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Committee 
December 4-5, Los Angeles 
March 28, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


Section Officers 
August 29, 1953 


Tenure 
November 1 
December 5, Los Angeles 
January 31, 1953 
April 10 
December 4, Los Angeles 


grams? Whether we like it oy not, 
television is with us. We as educators 
have little to say about that fact. We 
can reject television as an educational 
device or adopt it, direct it, and use jt 
Whatever we do, we are going to he 
greatly concerned with it. With the 
scramble of non-commercial groups t, 
obtain television channels, the next fey 
years may be fateful and decisive Ones 
for public education. 









Recognizing the situation and the 
need for action, organizations such as 
the National Education Association, the 
American Council of Education, the 
National Council of Chief State Schoo 
Officers, and others formed the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 
Because of the scope of its constituent 
organizations, it in a very real sense, 
represents American public education, 
Supported largely by Ford Foundation 
Funds, this committee spearheaded 
efforts to present education’s case 
regarding television to the Federal 
Communications Commission. It was 
not alone in this. Prominent laymen 
and members of Congress joined the 
effort. Testimony was so impressive 
that the FCC reserved 242 channel, 
or roughly 10 per cent of the total for 
non-commercial educational use. 
















California was allocated eight chan- 
nels in the areas of San Diego, San 
Bernardino, Los Angeles, Fresno, Stock- 
ton, Sacramento, San Jose and Oakland. 
Since there are others who would use 
these channels if education does not, 
the FCC has indicated continued reser- 
vation is dependent upon our taking 
prompt action directed toward ultimate 
utilization. In this manner there isa | 
real urgency for action on our part. 


We, the staff of the State Department 
of Education and especially our Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Education, as well as 
others throughout the state, are keenly 
aware of the situation. Since we are 
deeply interested in the application of 
television to education and all that it 
may mean to our program we are trying 
to keep informed regarding its devel- 
opments. As such it has been the 
responsibility of your State Superit- 
tendent of Public Instruction to study 
it and to confer with many people here 
in California and nationally. 





























The recent conference of the Ne 
tional Council of Chief State Schod 
Officers was in a large part devoted to 
educational television. Impressive pt 
grams are under way in the states of 
New York and Wisconsin. In this state 
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“striving toward professional status... 





99 


President Turner points to progress through CTA membership 


R. Rex H. Turner of Oakland, 
D president of California Teachers 
Association, this month continued his 
eforts to urge united professional or- 
ganization among the state’s teachers. 


At numerous conferences and meet- 
ings he has “pointed with pride” to 
rapid increase in CTA membership. To 
the less than 30 per cent of California's 
teachers who are not yet actively affili- 
ated, he has repeatedly extended an 
invitation to join. As the fall member- 
ship drive got under way, he asked 
local association leaders to impress that 
welcome on every new teacher. His 
feeling was summed up in this recent 
statement: 


“Throughout the years we as teachers 
have been striving toward full profes- 
sional status. The attainment of such 
status must be achieved both in their 
own minds and in the public’s under- 
standing and appreciation of their work. 
I am convinced that we have made 
considerable progress over the years. 


“Perhaps the one thing that has 


retarded our efforts more than any other 
is the attitude of large numbers of our 
teachers and administrators toward our 
professional organizations. An exami- 
nation af the history and development 
of medicine, dentistry, the ministry, and 
other professions indicates without any 
doubt that their great strength lies in 
their almost one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in their local, state, and national 
organizations. No one can speak, with 
assurance of acceptance by the general 
public, of his “profession” when because 
of lack of membership the group re- 
ferred to does not represent the total 
profession. If there were no other 
reasons — and there are many — for 
joining our professional organizations at 
all three levels, the above would be 
sufficient. 

“I am convinced that no person 
should go into teaching without being 
enthusiastically willing and desirous of 
continuous membership in professional 
organizations at all levels. Such is the 
obligation that all professional men and 
women must assume at the time of 


the decision to enter any. one of the 
professions. 


“The benefits in terms of teacher 
welfare, including sick leave, death 
benefits, retirement, tenure, continuous 
improvement in our salaries, profes- 
sional preparation, and countless direct 
and indirect benefits are justifications 
for membership apparent and obvious 
to all. 


“The California Teachers Association 
is without any question the largest and 
strongest of all the forty-eight state 
associations. Our achievements through- 
out the years can be largely attributed 
to the strength of our organization and 
its leadership. 


“We shall continue to grow in strength 
and in influence in the years ahead as a 
continuously larger number of the 
teachers of California recognize their 
professional obligation for membership 
in their local, state, and national organi- 
zations. Only thus can we best work 
for the interests of the boys and girls of 
America.” 





significant developments have taken 
place especially in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Bay areas, as well as in 
each of the other areas where channels 
have been reserved. 

Because the problem is so broad and 
because any solution must involve ulti- 
mately all the people of the state, we 
recently called together a small but 
representative group of persons to ad- 
vise us regarding educational television. 
Representatives of state organizations 
and state agencies, persons from each 
of the eight areas allocated channels, 
and individuals representing radio or 
television stations were invited. Despite 
vacation plans and important commit- 
ments, this group of key individuals 
generously spent the better part of two 
days exploring the problem to give me 
the benefit of their counsel. Dr. Edgar 
Fuller and Dr. Walter B. Emory from 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television ably provided specific infor- 
mation and leadership for a highly 
successful meeting. This group directed 
its attention to these six topics: 

1. What is educational television? 


2. Provisions for educational televi- 
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sion by the FCC. 

3. Reports and discussions relative 
to California regional educational tele- 
vision developments. 

4. The role of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and other agencies 
in developing and using non-commer- 
cial educational television. 

5. Relationship of commercial tele- 
vision to educational television. 

6. Next steps—what should be done? 


Despite divergent backgrounds and 
interests, this group showed a common 
and constructive concern for the prob- 
lem. The wholesome attitude in which 
issues were specified and democratically 
discussed gives us confidence that in 
this matter we will have their sincere 
help in solving our problems. The 
committee, recognizing the tremendous 
importance and scope of the problem, 
unanimously recommended that I dis- 
cuss with Governor Warren the need 
for his calling a much larger conference 
dealing with the subject. This has been 
done and the Governor has expressed 
a deep interest in the problem. How- 
ever, whether the Governor deems this 
an appropriate step or not, be assured 









that the teaching profession and the 
State Department of Education will 
continue their efforts to meet the chal- 
lenge of developing educational tele- 
vision. In doing so, we are encouraged 
by the impressive work which has 
already been carried forward in the 
local areas where channel allocations 
have been made. 
It seems to me we must recognize: 


1. Educational television involves much 
more than classroom applications. It is an 
educational response belonging to all the 
people, to be used by all the people for 
the benefit of all the people. 

2. This means that the financial support 
and use of TV must be much broader than 
the existing plan for financing public edu- 
cation in California. Educational television 
involves all groups concerned with the 
public welfare including state and local 
agencies of government. 

3. Since it concerns all the people, state 
level planning and assistance will be 
needed. Orderly step-by-step developments 
must be directed toward eventually mak- 
ing educational television available to all 
the people of the state. 

4. Local responsibility for program 
planning, presentation and utilization must 
be accepted and protected. 
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When charges are made against the 
schools—especially Communist charges 
—we must go into action immediately. 
If false, we must counterattack, as 
CTA has done in legal action against 
a radio commentator who falsely la- 
beled a teacher as a Red. We must 
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cluded the note “trained by C. A. Bach, 
famous Fremont teacher.” The story rang 
a bell. As youthful editor of the 1926 
Fremontonian, yearbook at John C. Fre 
mont high school in Los Angeles, I sought 
and received the help of Mr. Bach on the 
photography for the book. 

Elizabeth McGregor, teaching in the 
same school, had expesed me to journal 
ism. In the 26 years since that exposure, 
we had corresponded regularly, continuing 
after her retirement last year. She agreed 
that the Bach story was a record of out 
standing achievement in teaching. She 
went to work on the story. In the mean 
time, it was my pleasure to revisit “C. A” 
and Frances at their home in Los Angele: 
and later when they held a reunion with 
some of their “boys” in San Francisco. 


truth and all the truth we can depend on intended for review in the Journal. In 






















Om country is 
UNITED 


Of course we don’t agree on everything—never have—never 
will—and wouldn’t like it if we did . . . except about one 
thing—our right to disagree, and say so loudly. Fools—and 
enemies—sometimes think those loud sounds mean we are 
not united ... but we know our basic unity is there, as strong 
as the day our name was chosen—actually stronger, because 
now there are so many more of us agreeing on that one 
important thing. 





























It must be a thrill to a teacher to 
see his students succeed profession 
ally. The teacher of English rarely 
sees the development of a Thoreau or 
a Hemingway. But a vocational teacher 
has a visible scale to measure his iw 
structional product. Few can match 
C. A. Bach’s satisfaction in maintain 
ing contact with so many former stu 
dents who have made distinguished 
places for themselves in the world. 










Good citizenship demands that we VOTE on November 4. 
Selection of our President is important, of course. But 
of equal importance to the cause of public education in 
California are Propositions 2 and 24. Listen! Read! 
Talk! Think! And be sure to VOTE November 4. 
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PTA In Strong Support 


Congress reaches legislative decision 


on November 4 ballot issues and 


launches campaign for ‘Yes’ vote 


when 2000 mothers and fathers 
met in Washington, D. C., to organize 
a movement dedicated to the welfare 
of children, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has found itself 
engaged in many different fields of 
endeavor. One of the most important 
of these is legislation—from the local 
scene on up to the national. 


— that February day in 1897 


In California as in the nation, the 
record shows that protection of the 
rights of children as well as many new 
services to children can be traced 
directly to P.T.A.’s participation in 
legislation. Although this alertness to 
the needs of children cuts across many 
diferent fields, it is natural that much 
of it would come within the scope of 
public education. For this reason it 
would be most helpful to have more 
teachers understand the problems in- 
volved as well as the processes followed 
in the development of a legislative 
program. 


For an organization with a member- 
ship of more than a million men and 
women, representing every viewpoint 
and every background, to take a stand 
on any question and “make it stick,” it 
is of course necessary to use the one 
yardstick of “child welfare” in measur- 
ing the issue under consideration. 


The broad term “child welfare” can 
mean many things to many people and 
for this reason it has been necessary 
that policies and procedures be estab- 
lished in order that the stand on legis- 
lation be made effective. 


Organization 


The vast membership spread through 
approximately 3000 separate P.T.A. 
units, with rapidly changing leadership, 
makes a polling of individual members 
an impossibility. Therefore, the rep- 
resentative form of organization is 
carried out in a chain from the local 
unit in an individual school, on up to 
the State Board of Managers. This is 


done by means of representation by- 


the presidents of each organization on 
the executive board of the next higher 
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division of organization. Finally, at the 
State Board of Managers there is a 
Legislation Committee, made up of 
both lay persons and professional edu- 
cators and representing all parts of the 
state as well as many different interests. 
A State Legislation Chairman serves 
also as Legislative Advocate for the 
organization and works directly under 
the First Vice-President of the State 
Congress. 


In spite of the fact that all of these 
persons are volunteers, serving without 
pay, many extra days of time are de- 
voted to the study of current legislation 
before the Legislation Committee brings 
a recommendation to the entire Board 
of Managers where additional debate 
is free and welcomed. If time permits 
during the consideration of proposed 
bills, local units are encouraged to 
study and discuss the pros and cons, 
passing their reactions on up to the 
state level where the final decision is 
made on state-wide matters. The State 
Chairman of Legislation keeps in touch 
with the local units through means of 
a Legislative Newsletter. 


Decisive Action 


In order to make a legislative stand 
effective in so unwieldy and heteroge- 
neous group, a policy has been adopted 
that the opposite side of a measure 
cannot be presented on a P.T.A. plat- 
form after action has been taken by the 
State Congress. Naturally the degree 
to which a local unit is a volunteer 
organization: goes “all out” in support 
of a measure is determined somewhat 
by the interest and ability of the cur- 
rent leadership in spite of all the aid 
supplied through the state organization. 

However, those familiar with school 
support in California know that in a 
number of instances important meas- 





A FEATURE PREPARED BY 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Max Colwell, legislative advocate, 


CCPT; and Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, first 
vice-president, CCPT. 


ures could not have had success but 
for the efforts of thousands of these 
busy but dedicated parents in com- 
munities scattered over the state. 


This support of public education 
through the years has led to close coop- 
eration between the California Congress 
and statewide professional educational 
groups such as the California Teachers 
Association and the California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. In some 
legislative campaigns materials have 
been jointly prepared and campaigns 
waged cooperatively. The Congress has 
frequently leaned heavily on the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association in matters 
of research since it has no such staff of 
its own. In return, P.T.A. members 
have from time to time carried on the 
door-to-door campaigns for some of the 
measures in which we were mutually 
concerned. 


Close Cooperation 


In spite of this close cooperation and 
friendly relationship with professional 
educators, P.T.A.’s greatest opportunity 
for service to public education lies in 
its capacity to maintain its identity as 
an independent lay organization. 


And interestingly enough, its reasons 
for support of legislation are often 
slightly different from those of the pro- 
fessional groups. As was pointed out 
above, P.T.A.’s sole excuse for taking 
action in this field is that of “service to 
children,” while any organized profes- 
sion of necessity has the additional 
motive of furthering the goals of its 
profession. This is a point which needs 
to be clearly understood by both par- 
ents and teachers as they work together. 


Current legislation is an excellent 
illustration of this point. The Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has endorsed the CTA- 
sponsored Proposition 2 after the 
kind of study described earlier in 
this article. Although the end 
result of the passing of Proposi- 
tion 2 will undoubtedly be higher 
teacher salaries in some areas, it is 
not upon that basis that P.T.A. 
action is taken. And this, notwith- 
standing the fact that P.T.A. 
has always stood for adequate 
teacher salaries and good working 
conditions. 


It is rather upon the basis of ob- 
taining the best possible educational 
opportunity for all children in the state 
which involves finding and holding 
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This was Cummings Valley school, located 13 miles from 
Tehachapi and two miles from the state prison for women, This 
one-room unit, including a teacherage, was completely demol- 
ished by the earthquake of July 21. Built of concrete in 1910, 
it was once considered a sturdy building. Estimated cost of 
replacement would be $30,000. However, it will not be replaced 
as it was found possible to transport pupils to Tehachapi. Does 
this prove that massive construction resists quakes? 


PTA Decision 


good teachers, that an organization 
such as this must base its action. 
Proposition 24 

In keeping with this same interest, 
the California Congress has also en- 
dorsed Proposition 24, the building aid 
to needy school districts. Probably no 
other lay organization is more aware of 
the desperate need for additional class- 
rooms for California’s growing school 
population and no group has cherished 
the ideal of equalized educational op- 
portunity closer to its heart. 


At the same time, with its responsi- 
bility to its large lay membership, 
P.T.A. is urging its local organizations 
to see that all practical economy is 
used in the construction of these state- 
financed buildings. 


These two ballot measures, so impor- 
tant to public schools at this time, are 
being discussed in all P.T.A. units, 
council and district meetings this fall. 
Thousands of pieces of material pre- 
pared by the state congress for its own 
members will be distributed. Additional 
detailed information will be supplied 
to local presidents and _ legislation 
chairmen. Many P.T.A. workers will 
undoubtedly cooperate with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers organizations 
in their own areas in the use of profes- 
sionally prepared materials. 


Active Support 


Speakers from the State Board of 
Managers will be called upon all over 
the state to appear before P.T.A. and 
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Above is an exterior view of a portion of the new elementary 
school in Tehachapi. Completed this summer, it had not yet 
been accepted from the contractor at the time of the quake, 
Entire walls of glass in this building, as well as in a Field Act 
high school building nearby, escaped damage. Interior walls 
of this building showed only one minor plaster crack. Close 
examination of above picture will reveal one small crack across 
a corner of @ pane of glass. 





pi 


Quake Proves Wisdom of Field Act 


ARTHQUAKES which shook Kern 

County July 21 and August 22 
caused losses to school districts esti- 
mated between seven and ten million 
dollars, about half of which was the 
destruction of 193 classrooms in Bak- 
ersfield. County Superintendent Jesse 
D. Stockton reported at least 185 
classrooms in the county were de- 
stroyed and 65 more of doubtful value. 


Examination showed that school 
buildings designed under the Field 
Act of 1933 suffered no damage. City 
School Superintendent John L. Comp- 
ton of Bakersfield stated “290 rooms 
constructed after 1933 were not dam- 
aged beyond plaster cracks. None of 


other groups, on radio and television 
programs, explaining these ballot meas- 
ures and our stand upon them. 

One of the techniques developed at 
the state level for keeping the con- 
stantly changing membership of P.T.A. 
aware of its legislative policies and 
practices has been the Legislative Insti- 
tutes. In a four-year period all of the 
30 districts of the state are covered by 
means of these traveling clinics con- 
ducted by state board leaders. 


Only by such means of constant 
interpretation by both the spoken and 
written word is it possible to weld so 
diverse a group of members into a 
working whole which has become such 
a force in bringing about needed 
legislation for the benefit of children. 


these rooms have suffered structural 
damage of any kind. This is sufficient 
testimony to support state suupervision 
of schoolhouse construction.” 

Compton delayed school opening un- 
til September 22, immediately launched 
plans for temporary use of available 
classrooms on a double session basis, 
Of 15,752 pupil enrollment in Bak. 
ersfield, he estimates that 12,000 will 
receive half-day education. 

Recent legislation will provide no 
immediate state aid to school districts, 
However, if Proposition 24 on the No- 
vember 4 ballot should be approved by 
the voters and $185,000,000 becomes 
available for school construction, the 
State Allocations board can give top 
priority to eligible districts in the 
earthquake-damaged area. Bakersfield 
school districts may become eligible by 
bonding to capacity and (if No. 24 
passes) should receive early and ade 
quate aid to rebuild its school system. 

Ironically, Tehachapi schools, at the 
center of the first quake, suffered only 
minor damage. This was attributed to 
the fact that all buildings, with the 
exception of the Cummings Valley 
school shown above, were constructed 
under Field Act specifications. 





Photographs above by Henry J. Degen 
kolb, chief engineer of the firm of John]. 
Gould, consulting engineer, San Francisco. 
Mr. Degenkolb took several hundred pic 
tures showing earthquake damage in Kem 
county. The above shots were taken fou 
days after the July 21 quake. 
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Teachers Plan 


ORE ‘than four hundred classroom 
M teachers representing forty-seven 
states met for the ninth annual confer- 
ence of the N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Forty-seven Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica also were Conference participants. 


All the meetings were held on the 
campus of Michigan State Normal 
College. 

The seven section meetings, of which 
the Local Presidents’ section was the 
largest (about 200), were the real work 
sessions of the Conference. That much 
sincere and earnest discussion took 
place was evidenced by the recommen- 
dations and resolutions which were 
passed unanimously by the Assembly. 
Recommendation adopted was: 


“The Local Presidents’ group meeting 
at the ninth annual conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, recommends to the 
Executive Committee of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers that it 
reafirm its belief in the established 
NEA policy concerning the type of 
organization of the local association 
and that this entire conference go on 
record as approving the policy which 
gives to the local the right to organize 
to meet its own needs and to determine 
for itself whether or not it shall be 
all-inclusive. 


We deplore the fact that there seems 
to be a tendency within the NEA to 
change its position on this matter which 
is so important to classroom teachers.” 


The resolutions passed were: 
RESOLVED, 


That the NEA continue its present methods of 
selecting delegates to NEA and departmental con- 
ferences in the following particulars, to wit: 


1. That all such delegates shall be selected in 
the manner presently employed, that is, each 
local teachers’ association which is affiliated with 


the NEA shall elect and send its own delegates to 
all such conferences. 


2. That the number of such delegates sent to 
the annual delegate assembly of the NEA shall in 
no way be restricted or curtailed by the NEA or 
any of its departments but, rather, any action 
taken on the number of delegates shall be such as 


to increase the number of said delegates to said 
conferences, 


RESOLVED, 


That the discussion groups of the ninth Class- 
toom Teachers National Conference approve the 
action of the Representative Assembly of the NEA 
in Detroit on July 2, 1952, to participate in the 
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First row, left to right: Mrs. Elsie B. Jones, Pico; Tenny E. Frakes, Los An- 


geles; Mary Catherine Smith, San Diego; Blanche E. Simmons, Los Angeles; 

Elizabeth A. Yank, Marysville; Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles. Second row, 

left to right: Mrs. Marjorie and Marvin Billings, Del Rosa; Ronald Gaitskell, 

Sunland; Mrs. Nora L. Pearson, South Pasadena; Mrs. Agnes S. Mills, Pacific 
Grove; Mrs. Betty and Walter Martin, Los Angeles. 


National Council on Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The discussion groups recommend that 
of the six persons appointed by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee to the National Council, at least 
four shall, at all times, be classroom teachers. 


The topic of greatest concern to the 
State Presidents and which received the 
major portion of the discussion time 
during the two weeks was the proposed 
changes in the NEA Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

The following resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly was evolved 
after thorough and thoughtful delibera- 
tions by this section: 


RESOLUTION 


In order not to jeopardize in any way the suc- 
cess of the CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM, 
the presidents or official representatives of forty 
state departments of classroom teachers go on 
record as endorsing the present policy of the NEA 
as set forth in the 1951-52 Handbook (page 63): 
“It is for the teachers of state and local com- 
munities to decide the type of organization which 
will best meet local needs.” 


We oppose any attempt from the state or na- 
tional level to superimpose a uniform pattern of 
local organizations and we urge our executive 
committee to transmit this resolution to the proper 
official of the NEA. 


Two groups in addition to those 
mentioned which proved to be very 
popular and helpful were Curriculum 
Planning in Elementary Education and 
Principles of Secondary Education. 
Much thought in planning the Confer- 
ence was given to the recreational part 
of the program. There was square 
dancing, movies, drama and music at 
Ann Arbor, preview of progress by 
General Motors, free time and two bus 
trips. 


One bus trip provided an oppor- 
tunity to visit Canada and another to 
Dearborn. 


At Dearborn we were the guests of 
the Ford Motor Company. In addition 
to providing transportation and a trip 
through Greenfield Village the group 
(9 buses full) were company luncheon 
guests. Following luncheon guides con- 
ducted the group through the Ford 
plant. 

This Conference, as was true of the 
previous Conferences of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
provided many opportunities for repre- 
sentatives to exchange ideas and gather 
new ones. Many local associations 
through these representatives receive 
the stimulation and inspiration to further 
more effective teaching and to develop 
a strong professional organization. 

Elizabeth A. Yank, President 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
C.T.A. Northern Section 


Whatever You Do— 


VOTE YES ON TWO 





CRALLE IS CASA SEC’Y 


Dr. Robert E. Cralle has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
California Association of School Admin- 
istrators, taking office September 2. 
Office address of CASA is 35 North 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1. 











WO major physical problems face the public schools of 
California this year. How will normal operations of the 


schools be financed in the face of inflationary devaluation 
of the dollar? 


How will classrooms be provided for the growing hordes 
of boys and girls now deprived of an equitable opportunity 
for an education? 


Both problems will be answered by the voters of Cali- 
fornia when they go to the polls Tuesday, November 4. 
They will give their answer by placing Xs in squares beside 
Propositions 2 and 24. 


If a majority of the voters select “Yes” squares—as they 
invariably have done in issues involving critical decisions 
on their public schools—education will continue to serve 
the public interest with competence and efficiency. 

If one or both of these propositions should fail at the 
polls, education would be seriously crippled. Some areas 
of the state would not have adequate classrooms; the cur- 
rent shortage of qualified teachers would continue, robbing 
a whole generation of youngsters of a chance to train for 
enlightened productive citizenship. 


THEY MUST NOT FAIL 

Propositions 2 and 24 will NOT fail. They will be 
approved because 60,000 teachers and administrators, and 
more than a million parents, knowing the dangers of the 
problems before education, will give the facts to the voters. 
They will say in effect: “These are your schools. These are 
your children. As taxpayers and parents will you accept 
your responsibilities?” 

The teaching profession must accept the responsibility 
for making the study and presenting the challenge. The 
study was completed last spring after months of public 
debate and thorough research. The challenge is being laid 
down in these pre-election weeks as a widespread campaign 
seeks to reach every voter. 


VIGOROUS ACTION NEEDED 

There can be no indifference regarding the outcome. 
Teachers must not assume that everything will come out 
all right if they just sit tight and await the public decision. 
Professionally, the teacher must diagnose the ailment and 
recommend the treatment. The voter who does not have 
an honest report will assume his schools are vigorous and 
healthy. As citizens, teachers must not shirk this oppor- 
tunity to engage in political activity. 

Proposition 2 is the initiative constitutional amendment 
sponsored by California Teachers Association. It seeks to 
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It’s Up to You... 


and the voters---whether we 
survive another major crisis 


facing California’s school system 





increase state aid to school districts from the present $12) 
per ADA to $180. It recognizes the reality of pyramiding 
costs and the dangers of growing class enrollment with 
inadequate facilities. 







Proposition 24 is a constitutional amendment laid befor 
the voters by the special August session of the legislature 
It provides for a bond issue of $185,000,000 to aid school 
construction. CTA and the California Congress of Parent; 
and Teachers jointly worked for this proposal, sought 
support from friends of the schools. 







A steering committee and scores of county and city 
campaign committees launched strategy for Proposition 3 
early in the summer. This work is now closely coordinated 
with similar committees on Proposition 24. Personnel of 
groups working for each issue will encourage a “Yes” yo 
on the other, although promotional literature,  speec 
materials, and newspaper advertising were arranged 
independently. 


COMMITTEES HAVE WORK 


Every area has its working groups. A campaign manu 
for workers has been distributed for Proposition 2. Simila 
instructions and suggestions have been issued by heat. 
quarters offices for Proposition 24. State and Section offices 
of CTA will aid in coordinating an effective campaign. 


During the month of October there will be work fu 
every teacher who volunteers. Speaker bureaus will be 
busy. There will be two million pieces of literature to k 
distributed. But most important will be the person 
contact between each teacher and the group of parents and 
friends he knows and understands. 





















If convincing is necessary, honest and objective arge 
ments in support of a “Yes” vote will be found in campaig 
manuals and elsewhere in the Journal. Most voters loo 
for endorsements. They take the course recommended by 
groups and associations claiming their confidence. Poitl 
to the lists of labor and veteran organizations, the tax-stut) 
committees, the political and economic groups which have 













taken positions supporting Propositions 2 and 24. Th§ 





press of the state will give 98 per cent endorsement to th 
school measures. 






If you have not already been informed, your local ass 
ciation president or your county superintendent’s office ca 
put you in touch with your local campaign committee. You 
owe it to your boys and girls—you owe it to your public- 
you owe it to yourself to do everything in your power !! 
assure a resounding “Yes” vote on Propositions 2 and 24. 
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Every voter should know the story of 


Qvercrowded Classrooms 


Teachers are experiencing the need for 

a continuing school construction program. 
A solution for many districts lies in 
Proposition 24 on the November ballot 


ROPOSITION 24, the $185,000,000 
Tied building measure, is receiv- 
ing the active support of educational 
people throughout the state. Though 
an independent campaign from Propo- 
sition 2, the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation is backing Proposition 24 and 
offering every facility at its command 
to reafirm the need of more school 
building construction in the minds of 
California voters. 


By Federal survey more than one- 
third of all the school children in 
California are being denied the right 
of equal educational opportunities 
because of overcrowded and makeshift 
classrooms. 


Staggering Need 


In terms of number of school children 
involved this figure is 440,785 without 
proper classroom space right NOW. 
To illustrate: Fill the four largest sta- 
diums in California with school kids— 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, Rose 
Bowl at Pasadena, Stanford University 
Stadium, University of California Me- 
morial Stadium at Berkeley—and there 
would still be 60,000 left over! And 
that doesn’t count 273,000 more new 
children who aye expected to enroll 


in California’s schools these next two 
years. 


In terms of classrooms needed, the 
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Federal survey (using the California 
minimum of 35—five more than the 
national yardstick) says the state needs 
13,151 more classrooms right NOW. 
Put end to end, this would mean a line 
of classrooms eighty miles long! Eighty 
miles is four times the distance from 
the Los Angeles City Hall to Long 
Beach, or equal to the distance from 
San Francisco to Stockton. 


Campaigns for 2 and 24 are to be 
Handbills 
distribution will be made available 
through CTA and PTA channels. Propo- 
sition 24, last measure on the ballot, 
will be pointed up as “last on the ballot 
but first in your hearts.” Then after 
showing how California’s school chil- 


closely coordinated. for 


dren need more classrooms, campaign 


Tell your friends 
and neighbors to 
vote. ..and be 
sure to vote your- 
self... but what- 
ever you do, vote 
‘YES’ on 2. and 24 


literature will voice the theme: “Don’t 
crowd your kids out of an education! 
Vote YES on 24.” 


Campaign Under Way 

Campaign organization for Proposi- 
tion 24 is as follows: Neil Petree, 
president of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and C. J. (Neil) 
Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of the 
California State Federation of Labor 
(AFL), are co-chairmen of the Com- 
mittee to Relieve Over-Crowded Class- 
rooms, which is waging the fight for 24. 
Secretary of the state-wide committee 
is Mrs. P. D. Bevil, president of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, while Jack F. Merchant, 
president of the California School Trus- 
tees Association, is treasurer. 


Direction of the campaign for 24 is 
held by an executive committee headed 
by Donald Beach Kirby, San Francisco 
architect. Members of Kirby’s commit- 
tee include: H. C. (Pat) Maginn, San 
Francisco; Henry Wright, Los Angeles; 
and Joseph C. Burr and Harold G. 
Reynolds, both of Sacramento. Cam- 
paign manager is Hal Cruzan of San 
Northern California head- 
quarters for the state school bond 
measure are at Room 302, 607 Market 
Street; Southern California offices are 
located at 612 So. Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles. 


Francisco. 









| Tob Dancing 


As a Rhythmic Activity of the Up er 


PE onuailh f ary Grades 


SHALL confess that this article was 

wholly inspired by the very note- 
worthy article in the February, 1952, 
CTA Journal entitled, “Rhythms in the 
Elementary School.” The question may 
be asked, “If the subject was covered 
in a previous article why have another?” 
My answer is that although the article 
was aimed at the elementary school, it 
dealt, as the picture accompanying 
showed, chiefly with the primary level. 
I wish to show how the upper elemen- 
tary grades, too, can be pleasantly and 
profitably involved in a rhythmic activ- 
ity, notably folk dancing. Teachers 
can make a program which will have 
more meaning for their children and 
themselves. 


20 Minutes A Week . 

The program here outlined has been 
used throughout this semester at Fre- 
mont School, Corcoran. This school has 
four upper elementary grades, of which 
three participated in the folk dance 
program. Briefly, one teacher, in this 
instance myself, takes each class for one 
Physical Education period a week. Each 
period is 20 minutes long; during this 
period the folk-dances are taught. Thus, 
a class has 20 minutes of folk-dancing a 
week. The students of the three classes 
wanted to perfect the dances, with a 
view to giving demonstrations and exhi- 
bitions. A half-hour period was set aside 
once a week after school. 


This group is the core of the Fremont 
School Folk Dance Group. The maxi- 
mum amount of folk-dancing given any 
pupil is 50 minutes, 30 of which is on 
his own time. The dances taught are 
those mostly danced by the folk-dance 
clubs affiliated with California Folk- 
Dance Federation, found in most cities 
in California. 

Once a group of 5 or 6 dances is 
learned, your students are ready to 
attend the parties and affairs sponsored 
by these local clubs. You may even 





Saul A. Fenster, teacher of the sixth grade 
at Corcoran, Kings County, is author of this 
illuminating article. 
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arrange to have your students give a 
little demonstration of the few dances 
they have learned, during one of the 
intermissions of the party. This may be 
done very simply by taping the music 
on a tape-recorder, with several second 
intervals between dances. 


Students can then tell about the 
dances to be performed and something 
of their histories. The group meanwhile 
has a chance to rest and regroup them- 
selves if the dance requires it. This was 
done by the Fremont Folk-Dance Group 
for the Bar V Folk-Dance Group which 
meets twice monthly in Visalia at the 
College of the Sequoias. The reception 
the children seceived was most heart- 
warming and stimulating. I had great 
difficulty keeping my folk dancing down 
to only 50 minutes a week after that. 

Students also can participate in local 
clubs and civic organizations with folk- 
dance demonstrations. Here is a chance 
for educators to put in a good word for 
the beneficial pupil outcomes that are 
derived from this activity. It also makes 
for good rapport between the schools 
and these groups. 


Parents In the Act 

Some of you may be worried about 
the problem of transportation and 
responsibility when going to these folk- 
dance parties and demonstrations. Let 
your children’s parents get in on this, 
too. Let them supply the transportation 
and accept the responsibility. True, the 
teacher will still bear the major burden, 
but the satisfaction will be worth it. It 
may be a good thing to try to induce 
the parents to participate in these 
activities and join in with their children. 

If teachers feel they do not know 
enough about these dances and are 
hesitant to embark upon such an ambi- 
tious program, they need have no fears 
if they would attend any of the begin- 
ning folk-dance courses now offered free 
of charge in many high schools. Inci- 
dentally, you may meet a great many 
nice and interesting people that may 
turn out to be steadfast friends. If you 


are fortunate enough to have 
folk-dancer on your faculty, you migh 
induce him or her to take over aad 
your Physical Education classes dur 
the week and you can take care of his 
class in the interim. At present that i 
the way it is being handled in Fremont 
but the teachers have become go inter. 
ested that next year they probably wij 
be handling their own classes, 


Another thing that can be done to 
maintain and stimulate interest js ;, 
have weekly folk-dance parties in school, 
About one-half hour before schoo] lets 
out on Fridays you may have a party 
where all those who have been studying 
the dances are given an opportunity t, 
do them. You could announce eg¢h 
dance as it is played on the rego, 
player or you could have a schedule of 
the dances posted. This would simulat: 
any of the folk-dance parties put on by 
a typical folk-dance club. 


an avid 





















Gains Listed 

After reading through this artic 
someone may be prone to say, “Whats 
all this noise about folk - dancing? | 
thought you went to school to learn the 
three R’s.” For those of us who stil 
have to be sold on folk- dancing o 
rhythmic activities in general, pemit 
me to cite some of the beneficial pupi 
outcomes as stated in the State Depart 
ment of Education manual entitled 
“Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools” by Van Hagen: 














1. When you handle your body with 
rhythm you have no difficulty in ha. 
dling your body easily and effectively. 

2. Rhythmical activity develops bal- 
anced posture. 

3. Rhythmical body movements help 
develop emotional freedom. 

4, Rhythmical activity develops many 
skills necessary for recreational enjoy- 
ment. 

5. Folk-dancing is a tool for social 
zation and development of the person- 
ality. 

6. Ease of manner, kindliness, 
courteous behavior and a feeling of 
responsibility for the success of social 
situations are the outcomes of fok 
dancing. 

7. Study of folk-dancing provides 
opportunity for the elimination of racial 
discrimination and undesirable social 
cliques. 

8. Folk-dances represent the national 
customs and folk interests expressed in 
dance patterns. Thus in doing the dances 
students learn something of the customs 
and folk interests of other lands. 
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RST AID TEACHES 
STUDENTS HOW TO 
“EARN AND LIVE” 


---and gain valuable life 


experience, report 


these teachers 


ATE in 1950 a measure was in- 
L cluded in the Educational Code 
for first aid instruction in all secondary 
schools as a requirement for graduation. 
Educational Code, Title 5, Article 102.1 
states: 

“First Aid Instruction Required: In 
all secondary schools, instruction in the 
principles and practices of first aid shall 
be required for graduation, except for 
a pupil whose parents or guardian state 
in writing that such instruction is con- 
trary to their religious beliefs.” 


After eight months of teacher prepa- 
ration in studying this problem and 
gathering materials, a course entitled 
“First Aid and Safety” was adopted 
tentatively at Chico High School to 
answer this requirement. 


In organizing the program adminis- 
tratively, details were planned at the 
senior student level, thus initiating the 
program immediately and reaching our 
students at a more mature and receptive 
state of mind. The senior social studies 
classes for one semester were segregated 
into two parts. One of the sections 
covered senior problems while the other 
undertook the new course in First Aid 
and Safety. These classes were reversed 
at the end of each nine-week period. At 
the end of each semester the grades 
ftom both were recorded individually. 


Lloyd Madsen, teacher at Chico High 
School, arranged the course methods and 
wrote this article, assisted by Charles 
G. Fast, graduate student of Chico State 
College. 
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This divided relatively large classes into 
smaller groups, thus giving the individ- 
ual the opportunity to develop a true 
knowledge and skill in first aid. These 
classes were conducted in separate 
rooms. 


The United States is involved in a 
great program of Civilian Defense. 
Civilian Defense, as a part of the course, 
prepared the classes to better under- 
stand the necessity of knowing the 
principles and practices of first aid. 
Pictures, charts, diagrams, and discus- 
sions presented the atomic bomb and 
disaster problems with emphasis on the 
responsibilities of each citizen. This 
Civilian Defense material gradually 
integrated into the actual development 
of basic attitudes, knowledges and skills 
of first aid measures as being taught. 
The first aid methods were planned 
to include both group and individual 
approaches to first aid based upon 
standard Red Cross and Armed Forces 
practices. 


Prevents Accidents 

Safety in the form of accident preven- 
tion was considered together with first 
aid, followed by a concentration on the 
subject for one week. This included 
home, industrial, swimming and camp- 
ing safety measures. 

The program started with one week 
set aside for health problems, and these 
have slowly taken over two weeks of the 
course due to the interest presented by 
the students. Subjects for this part were 
tobacco, alcohol and narcotics; vitamins 


and malnutrition; antibiotics, first aia 
vocabulary, fatigue, grooming and hy- 
giene; teeth, colds, and fluoridation of 
water. 


A basic outline for the course has 
included three distinct sections: Civilian 
Defense, First Aid and Safety, and 
Health. These parts have been allocated 
on the basis of three weeks for Civilian 
Defense, four weeks of first aid, and two 
weeks of health. A means of determin- 
ing the primary knowledge of the 
individual pupil was accomplished by 
administering a general knowledge test 
which included beginning materials on 
Anatomy and Physiology as applied to 
first aid. This test was not as extensive 
as could be conceived for a biology or 
physiology class, but was limited to 
items necessary to understanding first 
aid practices. 


Courses Evaluated 


The means of evaluation were the 
administration of three separate tests 
covering each period, with the third 
covering in addition points of total 
course emphasis. Each pupil was re- 
quested to keep notes with the ultimate 
aim of constructing his own first aid 
manual. These books were turned in 
during the last week for analysis and 
comment. Written and oral reports were 
given by each student on a topic of 
importance to them and one that would 
give added material and emphasis to 
the course content. Attitude, interest, 
and performance were the principal 
points of overall evaluation. 


The professional people from the 
school and community gave freely of 
their time to enhance the course for our 
students. 


The basic materials on hand go with- 
out challenge, but changes in the course 
will be constantly before us as we 
advance toward our goal. As an example, 
the Red Cross has recently introduced 
the Danish method of artificial respira- 
tion, which was immediately included 
in the course. 


This program has been highlighted by 
the constant addition of new materials 
and concepts. In many cases it has given 
cause for reorganization, retractions, and 
additions, which has enabled the student 
to participate in further developing a 
new program. The interests and energies 
of the teachers and the students have 
been the most stimulating part of this 
program, for they have given rise within 
us to a feeling of the real importance of 
first aid in our daily lives. 














About It? 


YES ON TWO. 


every reader in the state. 


their friends. 










A. E. Lentz, School Legal 
Leader, Succumbs 


Alfred E. Lentz, 51, administrative 
advisor for the state department of 
education, died of a heart attack at his 
office in Sacramento September 8. 

“Al Lentz was one of the key mem- 
bers of the department,” said Dr. Roy 
E. Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction, “He carried more legal 
knowledge in his head than can be 
found in most libraries. He wrote a 
large part of the state education code.” 

He was born in Sacramento in 1901, 
attended schools in Roseville, and re- 
ceived his AB and law degrees from 
the University of California. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1927 and joined 

‘the department in 1932. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice, 
and two daughters, a brother and a 
sister. 

Funeral services were held Septem- 
ber 11 in Sacramento. 
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What Are We Doing 


Hundreds or billboards will line the highways of Cali- 
fornia during October, reminding the public to VOTE 


Radio and television programs have been booked for 
the closing weeks of the campaign, emphasizing school 
needs and urging voter approval. 


Three big advertisements will appear in every Cali- 
fornia newspaper during the last three weeks of October, 
seeking to dramatize the need for Yes on Two before 


Literally millions of pieces of literature have been pre- 
pared, ready for distribution from door to door. Postcards 
urging a Yes vote will be available for teachers to send 


All this and more was purchased by the small contri- 
butions of CTA members in order that education in Cali- 
fornia might meet today’s urgencies. 










































IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
ON SCHOOLS NOTED 


“Danger’s Ahead in the Public 
Schools,” the second of two timely 
articles on public education, appeared 
in October McCall’s. The first in the 
September edition was entitled “Save 
Our Schools.” Both were written by John 
Bainbridge after months of research. 


Teachers will remember “Who's Try- 
ing to Ruin Our Schools?” in McCall’s 
September edition last year, winning 
two coveted: journalistic awards for best 
magazine writing on education. 


Last month’s CTA Journal noted 
McCall’s recognition of a Californian 
as Teacher of the Year. 





Whatever You Do — 
VOTE YES ON TWO 


* year. 









Teacher Shortage 
Underlines Record 
School Enrollment 


MZ than 34% million Children 
and adults will be enrolled in the 


Nation’s public and private schools 
colleges during the 1952-53 academic 














Reporting the 1952-53 enrollment 
estimates in detail and interpretin 
them, Earl James McGrath, y. : 
Commissioner of Education, said, “Pub. 
lic and private elementary schools this 
year will have approximately 1,600,009 
more pupils enrolled than last year, 
The increase in number of secondary 
school pupils will be 95,000.” 






Commissioner McGrath said tha 
the Nation would need 158,600 ney 
teachers this fall to instruct additional 
numbers of pupils to be enrolled ang 
to take care of normal turnover jy 
teaching staff caused by teacher retire. 
ment, death, marriage, or change of 
position. Dr. McGrath added that the 
158,600 new teacher estimate did not 
take into consideration new teachers 
needed to replace substandard and 
emergency teachers, to relieve over. 
crowded classes and double sessions, or 
to enrich the curriculum by the addition 
of new subject fields. 


















Standard Broadcast 
Resumed This Month 


The Standard School Broadcast will 
return to the air this fall with its 25th 
annual series of music-enjoyment pto- 
grams, this year featuring “The Worlds 
Music in America.” 





Commencing the week of October 
13, 1952, the Silver Anniversary 
Course is scheduled to be broadcast } 
weekly through May, 1953, and wil 
take its listeners on a melodic rount- 
the-world tour to trace America’ 
musical geneology. 


On successive weeks, in music and 
drama, the series will move through 
western Europe, the British Isles, Scan- 
dinavia, eastern Europe, the Balkans, 
Asia, Africa, the Iberian Peninsula and 
Latin America. 


Carmen Dragon will again conduct 
the Standard School Broadcast Orches- 
tra of thirty-five pieces. The program 
is scheduled to be heard over neatly 
100 stations in the western United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii. 
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nent 
Ci Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 

- planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
ub. approaches to your classroom subjects. 










































































~“ 1, “The Genie Story"—designed for all grades...tells JK 11. “Powering America’s Progress’—16-mm., full- 
onal — we — = see oF a ” color, sound, running time 25 mins. .. . shows how 
al shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. A coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 
i 9, "Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... | one of the finest industrial films ever produced. 
ire. a graphic description of the ne uses of 12. “The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
of coal in our industrial civilization, sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
the 3. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, machines-mining coal; how coal is used to 
not illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, make steel, electricity, chemicals. 
1eTs its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 13. “Underground Adventure’—16-mm., black and 
and employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. ' white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 
ve. | 4. “Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, ; a group of boys in their training in a 
Or illustrated in color . . . planned as a series vocational school and a mine. 
ion of typical pupil reports that ae basic facts 14, Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
about coal and how it is used in everyday Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
life. An cae classroom eye participate pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
within a single class session. We Mine It”—50 frames, black and white; 
“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 
vil 
ith ; ; i 
Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
os to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
ds magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study. 
er 
ity ‘ - “Map of the Coal Areas of the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
ast U. S. A.”’—a 9” x 16” map in color A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
ill showing the coal areas of our Washington, D. C. 
id- country, the reverse side listing Foo 
a's by states, our coal reserves and 7 





annual production. Bituminous Coal Institute, 















Educational Department, 320 Southern Bldg., 
6. “Cutaway View of an 











Position or grade 


l 
| 
nd Washington 5, D. C. 
s a Qo” ” z : 

gh Seat tn te ] £ th te serene a r With respect to the various teaching aids on 
c art in ree co ors © the workings of a modern undergroun | coal, I am especially interested in items 
- mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery. ei 

ns, e . e > ee aaa ee 
“4 7. “AMiracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing the more | : | 
important chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. | Pines ccd me aeeee tahermation 
8, “Coal Black Magic’”—a complete discussion of coal chemistry. (PLEASE PRINT) 

ict - 
. 9. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated | seamen peste 
“ description of coal’s origin. Street___ aie 
ly 10. “Old King Coal Reigns Here”—a play for the lower grades | City ___ Ss Zone___State__ | 
od dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. | 
| 
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CHEMISTRY IN ACTION. By Raw- 
lins and Struble, this revised edition is 


completely up-to-date. Carefully chosen 


illustrations, discussions of modern chemi- 
cal developments and a clear development 
of the fundamental principles of chemistry 
should fit the needs of high school students. 
Approx. 575 pages, $3.60; published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 182 Second 


Street, San Francisco 5. 


on book maintenance 
with proved 


BooKk-Saver 


Quick, easy to 
use, economical 
liquid plastic. 

Thorough testing 
has proved that 
in minutes, and 
for justa few pen- 
nies, you—any- 
one that can handle a brush—can 
effectively repair ripped bindings, 
loose signatures, or torn pages 
with Book-Saver. Transparent, 
tough, flexible when dry, Book- 
Saver is unaffected by time or 
hardest day-after-day use. It is 
the only book repair material you 
need! You don’t need tapes, 
threads, glue. Book-Saver can 
slash your rebinding and replace- 
ment costs. Try it and see how 
safe, quick and easy it is to make 
repairs with Book-Saver. Mail the 
coupon for trial bottle, brush and 
illustrated Technique Booklet. 





Ncnwapicner-F Rey 


735 Market St. * San Francisco, Calif. 
c/o SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Send a trial size bottle of Book- 


Saver z= sey, aa ~ —_- Speci al 
age, technique bookle' 
and brush. Send invoice later. offer J 
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TEAMING UP 


NSPRA produces 


new book 


“TF°HERE ought to be special train- 
ing given in public relations for 
new teachers and administrators.” 


Probably no statement has been 
heard more frequently than this one 
when school people get together to 
discuss various facets of school-com- 
munity relations. Some teacher training 
institutions have taken at least faltering 
steps toward meeting this expressed 
need. But no careful definition of re- 
sponsibility or opportunity to train 
schoolmen in public relations had ever 
been issued. 


“TEAMING UP for Public Rela- 
tions,” described as a handbook for 
leaders in American Education, has 
been published by the National School 
Public Relations Association to fill that 
vacuum. Any belief that pre-service 
and in-service in public relations could 
be classed as wholly the responsibility 
of colleges and universities is effectively 
blasted in this guide, which assigns 
important parts of the job to local 
school systems, professional associations 
(local, state and national), and state 
departments of education. 


More than 300 educational leaders 
submitted suggestions and opinions to 
the National Conference on Public 
Relations in American Education, 
which was held in Chicago last spring. 
Twelve national organizations partici- 
pated in this effort to explore ways to 
improve the public relations prepara- 
tion and experience of classroom 
teachers and school administrators. 
“TEAMING UP for Public Relations” 
is the product of that conference. 


Profiles of teachers and administra- 
tors and their public relations technics 
(or lack thereof) are matched with lists 
of proposed action suggestions by which 
colleges, school systems, professional 
associations and state departments of 
education can assist and direct the 
training and experiences of school per- 
sonnel to meet these public relations 
opportunities. 


Also included are sections devoted to 
a blueprint for local associations; out- 
line of a public relations course for 
school administrators; how to use “It 
Starts in the Classroom,” the handbook 


and public relations news letter 
to technics suitable for individ 
room teachers; 


devotay 
ual Class. 


an inservice pro 
for a local school system; a desea 
n 


of the twelve national Organization 
represented at the conference and t 
public relations services or aah 
they sponsor, and a selected bibliogs 
phy on public relations for teachen 
and administrators. 

California’s leadership in Public rey, 
tions activities again was TECOgnize4 
when the editing committee fo; thi 
publication selected a section from 
“Freeways to Friendships,” the cy 
handbook for local association public 
relations committees, as the bluepri, 
for local groups. Likewise, “It Starts 
in the Classroom,” which the confe,. 
ence selected almost as a bible fy 
in-service public relations training fy; 
teachers, had a CTA Field Service stag 
member as co-author. 

Robert E. McKay, CTA Director of 
Field Service, was one of the fi 
group chairmen at the national qq». 
ference. 

The national organizations whic 
participated as co-sponsors of the Ny 
tional Conference on Public Relatiog; 
were: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, American Asy. 
ciation of School Administrators, Ass- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Department of Rurd 
Education, National Congress of Pur- 
ents and Teachers, National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Ass- 
ciations, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, National School 
Boards Association, National Schoo 
Public Relations Association, and the 
University Centers for Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration 


So if it’s a guide to be used in devel 
oping the public relations effectivenes 
of your staff or your local associatio 
members that you want, the need has 
been met. The directions for a tnly 
cooperative effort are spelled out it 
“TEAMING UP for Public Relations.” 


“TEAMING UP for Public Rel 
tions,” a handbook for leaders in 
American Education, can be obtained 
from the National School Public Rela 
tions Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The price 
is $1, with discounts for quantity 
orders. 
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(Continued from page 12) 






TOgtan, 
Tiptiog J yeturn to school the next day with 
ations | greater enthusiasm and the resolve to 
Nd the | do even better. 

tivitis | Improved public relations will be 
liogr,. |g natural outcome of the practice 





described above. Whereas the child’s 
reaction is one of pride in his work and 
kindliness toward his teacher, the par- 
ents are inclined to have a feeling of 
good will toward the school. Although 
they may have been critical of the edu- 
ational program offered by their school 


ache 
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Snized 
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from 









CT ot the cost of education, they now are 
Publi likely to have a more friendly feeling 
print 





toward the school, the administration, 
and the board of education. The dearest 
possession of a parent is his child; when 
a point is made of praising the child, a 
hearty response is invariably received. 
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Notes on Progress 

Since progress is the chief basis upon 
which pupils are praised, students on 
all levels of ability have an equal oppor- 
tunity of receiving special recognition. 
This implies that these reports are not 
showered on one favored class, but that 
they cut across all class lines. We want 
to promote new friends from all classes 
and thereby gain support from the 
entire community. 





or of 











There are numerous occasions when 
the teacher should make commendatory 
reports to the parents concerning the 
work or change in attitude of the pupil. 
Teachers usually make specific state- 
ments on a composition which the child 
wrote, an oral report he made, or the 
subject of a debate in which he did 
well. But there is a huge untapped area 
where the teacher can send favorable 




















hoo § reports home, namely pupil interests 
the | and attitudes. In this area, one can find 
tive} something worthwhile to say about even 
tion, | the dullest child; even the proverbial 
vel “problem child” can’t help performing 
a some praiseworthy act from time to 
time, or displaying some kindness to 
tin F his classmates. Teachers can report 
has pupils for having performed well in an 
uh assembly, for having carried out their 
. responsibilities well on a social commit- 
s. tee, for having made a special contribu- 
le tion to the school paper, and for many 





other extra-curricular activities. 

In the final analysis, good public 
relations are personal relations—a lib- 
eral application of the Golden Rule 
applied with thoughtfulness, courtesy, 
and friendliness toward the people we 
meet and the job we are trying to do. 
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America and ite Railroade 
have grown up together! 


It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 









Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 


Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 





Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and Cevelopment. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 
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Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 





y 


services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


* 


aw 


ax You'll enjoy THE 
™“% RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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. . . the little Mexican boy who 
found in his faith the rains that saved 
his parents’ ranch. A wonderfully 
told tale by Eda and Richard Crist 
that will fit your unit on Mexico 
. . . and your 3rd-4th graders, or 
wherever you study Mexico. 
Published by 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 
$1.50 


(less school discount) 
(Approval copies sent for 30 day 
examination on request) 


Order now from 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 
Carmel, California 
Other new fall titles 
Cavanna—LASSO YOUR HEART. . $2.50 
Friendlich—LINE SMASHER..... $2.50 


Reese—THE SHOUTING DUKE. . . $2.00 
Wilson—HALF PINT 






































inPHOENIX 


and the Valley of the SUN! 


Have twice the holiday fun in the ro- 
mantic Valley of the Sun. More to see, 
more to do -- any 
weekend -- than any- 
where in the South- 
west. Early season 
rates are low, too! < 


“a, U.S. Weather > 
Se ee eee ew ee ae eB ae ee eee eee ee Bureau = 
Valley of the Sun Club, Dept. J10 AN 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA a 


Send a FREE full-color preview of my next vacation. 
(Please print) 


W 
“Clearest, 
x driest, sunniest 
resort area — 
57 years.” 
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Address___ 


City Se 


lam interested in hotel [] resort [] motel [] 
ranch ( trailer court (] apartment () 


Q. We have heard that under the present 
retirement system, if a teacher dies, the 
beneficiary is paid $1,000 at once. Is this 
true? 


A. This is incorrect. The death bene- 
fit for teachers who die before retire- 
ment is one-twelfth of the current 
annual salary for each year of service 
as a member of the retirement system, 
not to exceed six. In short, since the 
state minimum salary is now $3,000, 
the minimum benefit paid to the bene- 
ficiary of a teacher who has served six 
or more years would be $1500. In 
addition, all contributions made after 
July 1, 1935, are refunded, some with 
interest. See page 23, CTA Journal, 
September, 1952 for further details. 


Q. Why does Stanford University have 
social security instead of retirement? Why 
is there no additional cost? Why didn’t 
we hear of it if there is a choice between 
social security and our retirement system? 


A. Stanford University is a private 
institution and its employees are not 
eligible for participation in the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem. Stanford employees do contribute 
to the Social Security system. At pres- 
ent, public school teachers in California 
have no choice, having developed the 
present teachers retirement system and 
won its enactment into law in prefer- 
ence to the federal social security plan. 


Q. Has any local faculty organization 
been able successfully to defend a member 
of the teaching profession? 


A. There are several ways in which 
local associations have protected their 
members. They have achieved protec- 
tion through prevention by developing 
and securing adoption of sound per- 
sonnel policies and procedures aimed 
at obtaining and retaining the best 
possible teachers for the district. They 
have prevented dismissals by assuming 
responsibility for future conduct or 
correction of deficiencies of individual 
members who have encountered diffi- 
culty. They have on some occasions 
requested CTA Section or State ethics 
commissions to investigate conditions 
which led to dismissals. These inves- 
tigations often have led to successful 
protection of the teachers, correction 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


CTA members are invited to address their professional questions to the Journal, The ¢ 
were submitted at recent local unit meetings and are answered by Harry Fosdick, Field § i 
sentative. This feature will continue in the Journal as long as it is useful. 
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of the factors which caused conf; 
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Q. I have found in my experience 4 
member of various teachers orgenizati. 
that they actually are dominated by aan 
authorities or parents. Is it possible to 
have a teachers association where the 
classroom teachers could really exprey 
themselves and make decisions withoy 
fear of criticism or reprisal? 























A. You have asked several questions 
really. Teachers who have learned 
that “it is just as undemocratic to he 
submissive as it is to demand submis. 
siveness” have found that they ea 
operate freely, democratically, ay 
efficiently in local associations whic) 
include administrators as memben 
Others have felt it necessary to inclu 
provisions for a classroom  teachey 
section and an administrator’s section, 
within such an all-inclusive group, » 
that even the fearful and timid woul 
participate in preliminary discussions 
though final policy matters might be 
restricted to the over-all association, 


Others have arrived at the conch. 
sion that there is no such thing as; 
secret caucus in a school system wher 
undemocratic practices prevail. With 
every dictatorship there seems to bea 
gestapo, so that statements —sup 
posedly made within the confidence of 
the classroom teacher group are tr 
ported — with embellishments, usually 
—to the administration by the tim 
the meeting is adjourned. These folks 
feel that an all-inclusive membership 
matched with a firm belief in demo- 
cratic procedures — each member hay- 
ing one voice, one vote, and no veto 
— is the sole answer. 


Yes, a teachers association can exist 
where classroom teachers can really 
express themselves without fear of 
reprisal. Hundreds of them are func- 
tioning in California now. We mus 
have one in every district or area. But 
no association can exist where teachers 
can make decisions without considering 
the public relations implications. Crit 
cism — even condemnation — might 
be expected from governing boar(, 
parents, or the community if an ass0- 
ciation attempts to dominate a commt- 
nity’s schools in a high-handed mannet. 
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if you want them to 
read well 


ict, 
If you want them to 
a love to read 






YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 11 « Atlanta3 e Chicago 16 « Dallas 1 e San Francisco 5 


me BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
= CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 

ction 

IP, $0 















HEATH’S 


Reading for Interest 


SERIES, REVISED 
By Paul Witty and Others 





— grades 1 through 6 


For your basal reading program, READING FOR INTER- 
EST has. double value. It provides for the continuous 
growth in reading skills and abilities that should be ex- 
pected as children themselves grow. Authors, editors, and 
illustrators have brought to these books such variety and 
imagination that your children’s reading improves out of 
sheer desire to know more about the stories. TEACHERS 
GUIDES and a READINESS FILMSTRIP. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street ¢ San Francisco 5 
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Q. Our principal has threatened to re- 
fuse recommendations for and seek dismis- 
sals of any teacher who helps to form or 
joins a local association affiliated with 
CTA. What could local teachers — indi- 
vidually or as an association — do to coun- 
teract this attitude or threat? 


rights, they should enlist the aid of 
CTA Field Service in proceeding with 
the formation of a local association. 
This should not be undertaken in a 
spirit of defiance and challenge, but 
merely as a normal, professional thing 


to do. Field Service could help to 
A. Such administrators are becoming 


a rarity in California. May their tribe 
continue to decrease! Such an attitude 
certainly indicates special need for a 
strong local association. If the teachers 
resent this denial of democratic human 


outline a program of action for the 
association which should convince any 
reasonable autocrat that a local asso- 
ciation can be his most valuable ally 
in developing and administering a 
school program. Hundreds of adminis- 





















Take, 


for instance, 


THE TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


No matter where you look in THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
READING PROGRAM for the Elementary Grades, you will 
find something distinctive that contributes to the continued 
success of the program. 


Take, for instance, the triple teaching plans. These plans, 
outlined in detail in the Teacher’s Guidebooks, make it possible 
for the teacher to 


—organize each lesson to fit the needs of superior, average, and 
immature groups 


—cope with the problem of individual differences in reading ability 
without retarding or imposing on the reading pace of the class 
as a whole 


—determine and apply the right degree of emphasis needed for the 
mastery of any one skill. 





It’s in THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 
that the triple teaching plans in reading originated. And it’s 
in THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM that you 


will find such other innovations as: 










Vocabulary Workbooks for immature groups 
The Rebus, Word, Phrase and Sentence Cards 
Big Pictures 

Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 

Integrated Textfilms. 


Place your orders with VROMAN'S SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
367 South Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 2 € 560 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 













FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE TO: 


Rou, Peterion aud Company 


Evanston, Illinois 





trators can so testify to the burdens 
which have been lifted from the, 
shoulders through the democratic Op- 
eration of truly professional local 
associations. The Code of Ethics fo, 
California Teachers asserts that, to 
meet the responsibility to the profes. 
sion, the professional teacher “exe. 
cises his right to participate in the 
democratic formation of policy,” The 
CTA State and Section ethics commis. 
sions have proven their capability to 
act when any member of the profession 
interferes with the Opportunity for 
others to fulfill that responsibility, 











































































































Q. Our elementary and high schools are 
operated as two districts under one board 
and superintendent. In such a situation, 
is there any possibility of a single salary 
schedule so that there can be a comple 
unification of salary committee efforts? 









A. A single salary schedule is Oper: 
ated in several districts with an orgari- 
zation such as yours. In some cases, 
however, due to a wide difference jn 
the wealth of the elementary and high 
school districts, this can be achieved 
only by holding the high school teach. 
ers on a schedule lower than the high 
school district could afford. Where a 
junior high program is maintained, 
this equalization is simplified by varia- 
tion of tuition fees paid by the elemen- 
tary district for its seventh and eighth 
grade pupils. In other districts the 
equalization has been made possible 
by the citizens who voted a higher tax 
rate in the elementary district to make 
a single salary schedule possible on 
the level which the high school already 
could maintain. CTA Field Service 
and Research departments can assist 
local associations and school boards 
who face this problem. 



















MISS MARTHA FARNUM DIES 





Miss Martha T. Farnum, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools for the San Diego city school 
system, died August 4 following an 
operation. She had been in declining 
health for several months. 








A tireless worker for the cause of 
education, Miss Farnum served the San 
Diego city schools for 19 years, follow- 
ing five years as a teacher with the 
Oakland schools. She joined the San 
Diego system as a teacher in 193%, 
then served successively as an elemet- 
tary school principal, instructional 
coordinator, director of instruction and 
assistant superintendent. She was ap 
pointed to the latter position in 1949. 
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HE 32nd annual observance of 

American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1952, will again direct nation- 
wide attention to the work of the 
schools. The central theme of the 
1952 program is “Children in Today’s 
World,” with daily emphases upon 
“Their Churches,’ “Their Homes,” 
‘Their Heritage,’’ “Their Schools,” 
“Their Country” “Their Opportunity,” 
and “Their Future.” 

American Education Week is a time 
to review the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the schools, to consider their 
needs and problems, to sharpen public 
interest in school improvement, and to 
strengthen the bonds of home, school, 
and community cooperation. An effec- 
tive communitywide observance of 
American Education Week is a good 
foundation for a year-round program of 
school public relations. 

Two activities which distinguish 
American Education Week are school 
visitation and educational interpreta- 
tion. From November 9 to 15 nearly 
10 million parents are expected to visit 


The 
United 


for ALL Red Feather Services 
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America’s schools. Every effort will be 
made to bring the people to the schools 
and to take the schools to the people. 
Newspapers, radio, and television will 
explain the school program. Ministers 


will speak of education from their pul- 
pits. PTA’s, service clubs, and other 


lay groups will plan special programs. 


Posters, window displays, and movie 


newsreels will tell of the work of the 
schools. Every community should make 
this occasion a time of rededication to 


education, which is the bulwark of our 
democracy. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Special helps are available at 
nominal cost for the use of planning 
committees and community leaders who 
need ideas on what to do and how to 
do it. 


GCM UES ea 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


There’s a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and easy-to-understand 
scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 


1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST 4s 
caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“why” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains. 


2. You can’t do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees, 
IT’S BALANCE WS. your 
center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 


HANOKERCHIES 


3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 

water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 

Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 

sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 

lift string and lift 

the ice cube, too. 

THIS IS FASCINATING 

PROBLEM in chang- 

E ing temperatures, 

which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear. 


4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 


If further interested—Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 


A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always @ 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 





CLE LAN CRC TTS 


NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 


@ DURABLE ~— strong stee! frame, 
reinforced 
SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 
extra-aeep seats and backs 
CONVENIENT — fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 
RUBBER SHOES — iong-life, 
replaceable 
3 SEAT STYLES— formed ply- 
wood with durable lacquer finish; 
formed steel, baked beige- 
enameled; or imitation leather 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 4% 


wy 


BEST FOR EVERY Bape ewan G-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


chmeucan Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


701 BAYSHORE BLVD., SAN FRANCISCO 24 
6900 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 3 


In your system 
what will happen 
to this book? 


Just 2c worth of BOOK-SAVER 
can put this text back into condi- 
~ tion. And the pupil will make the 
repair himself in school. Used to 
save money in tens of thousands of 
classrooms across the country — 
BOOK-SAVER is also enthusias- 
tically endorsed by important pub- 
lic and university libraries. 

BOOK-SAVER is so safe and easy 
to handle—it is used even by 
fourth grade youngsters. Book re- 
pair teaches book care—have a 


DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! 


— 

ee 
ee canon 
—_—-— 


bottle of this liquid plastic in each 
classroom. 


Developed for book repair, BOOK- 
SAVER withstands day-after-day 
wear that textbooks get. Applied 
by brush, it repairs ripped bind- 
ings, loose and torn pages. 
BOOK-SAVER techniques assure 
you large savings in book mainten- 
ance costs. Ask your school supply 
distributor or send coupon now for 
special offer. 


WILMINGTON 99 
DELAWARE 


Department 10 


1 want our pupils to learn book care. Send a ‘Teacher's Size” 
bottle of BOOK-SAVER at only $1.95 (plus postage) and free 
Technique Booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 


School 


| awards. 
| $1,000. 





Teacher Problems 
Subject of WOTP 
Conferences 


wer efforts to improve educa. 
tional opportunities for children 


and the status, including pay, of the 
teaching profession will be major objec. 
tives of the World Conference of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes. 
sion newly organized in Copenhagen, 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president of 
the National Congress of Parents ang 
Teachers, recently reported. 

“A report of a WOTP section op 
rights and responsibilities of teachers” 
Mrs. Leonard said, “demonstrated that 
the problems of teachers are not dis. 
similar the world over. The objectives 
outlined included conditions of wok 
enabling teachers to function efficiently, 
salaries reflecting the professional status 
of teachers; and rights to negotiate 
salary schedules at national or local 
levels, to protection against dismissal 
without cause, to professional freedom, 
and to representation on (school board) 
education committees. 


TWO CALIFORNIANS WIN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two California school administrators 
have been selected by the Scholarship 
Committee of the American Association 
for School Administrators to receive the 
1952-53 S. D. Shankland Memorial 
Scholarship Awards for graduate study 
in school administration. They are J. 
Roland Ingraham, Jr., former assistant 
superintendent of schools in El Dorado 
County and now a graduate student at 
Stanford University, and N. D. Myers, 


| superintendent of Palos Verdes School 


District since 1939. 
The scholarship has been offered 


| annually: since 1948 by the Associated 


Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association to promising candidates 
who intend to pursue a career in the 
field of public education as_superit- 
tendents of schools. This year for the 
first time the exhibitors made two 
Each pays a minimum of 


The Scholarship Committee selected 


| the winners from a list of candidates 


nominated by deans of education. 
Chairman of the committee is Charles 
H. Lake, former superintendent o 
schools in Cleveland. 
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TWO POPULAR 
LITERARY READERS 


by MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK 


For Grapes 4 AND 5 
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GATEWAY TO ADVENTURE 
ROADS TO ANYWHERE 


Each book contains lively selections 
grouped around familiar centers of 
interest at the correct age level. These 
brightly illustrated, attractively de- 
signed books are popular everywhere. 
Bound in colorful, waterproof covers. 













California Representative: 
Joseph C. Henry 
La Crescenta 










IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York - Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas 





Just Published! 






The Living 
Democracy Series 





An important new series 
to educate young America for 
Democracy 


by the 


Civic Education Foundation 


1. THE ISMS AND YOU 

. THEY MADE A NATION 

. IT HAS BEEN DONE 

. BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS 

- WHO SAYS $0? 

. WHY DON'T THEY THINK! 

- AND CROWN THY GOCD 

- WORK WITHOUT STRIFE 

- CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM 
. THESE AMERICANS 







% 





’ w 






Sw ON OMS 


—_ 





Four years in the making, under the super- 
vision of distinguished educators and civic 
leaders, THE LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 
deals with the American way of life in a 
lively and interesting style, and with rigorous 
objectivity. 







Enthusiastically endorsed by schools, 
business and labor, civic groups, and 
religious organizations. 


Net School Price 
Paper (10 or more per title) 45¢ each. Cloth, $1.20 each. 







Examination copies or catalog 
sent on request. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 WEST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS. 
Six adventures from the annals of America 
— fictionalized, colorful and crowded with 
action, drama and suspense. A Boy for a 
Man’s Job, the story of the founding of St. 
Louis; Drummer of Vincennes, the expedi- 
tion of George Rogers Clarke; Little Giant 
of the North, the boy who won a fur empire 
in Northwest Canada; A Pirate Flag for 
Monterey, the story of Monterey, California, 
when it was invaded by pirates; Little Wolf 
Slayer, the story of Philadelphia's first 
Quakers; Mosquitoes in the Big Ditch, the 
story of the Panama Canal. For boys and 
girls ages 10 and up; illustrated; approx. 
175 pages each; $1.50 each; edited by 
Matschat and Carmer; published by John C. 
Winston Company with California offices at 
190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 

HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY. This sec- 
ond edition of American High School Biol- 
ogy by Grant, Cady and Neal, keeps in mind 
the student's point of view by dealing with 
the major life functions of plants, animals 
and humans and relates their basic principles 
to the students own experiences. Contains 
teaching aids, self-testing procedures and 
suggestions for further projects. Illustrated; 
approx. 815 pages; published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company with California offices 
at 5927 El Mio Drive, Los Angeles 42 and 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 4. 

BETTER LEARNING THROUGH 
CURRENT MATERIALS. Two California 
educators are co-authors of the revised edi- 
tion of this valuable guide to the use of 
current materials in the classroom; Lucien 
B. Kinney, professor of education, Stanford 
University and Katharine M. Dresden, act- 
ing head of the education department, Chico 
State College. Through a collection of 
classroom case studies, numerous examples 
of how to use current materials such as 
magazines, books, pamphlets, films, radio 
broadcasts, and telecasts in teaching are 
presented to the reader. Illustrated; approx. 
215 pages; $3.00; published by Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 

Using Current Materials to Study Cur- 
rent Problems, a resource guide for social 
studies teachers, by Jean D. Grambs, assist- 
ant professor of education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, was also published by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press in conjunction with the revised 
edition of Better Learning Through Current 
Materials, Plastic binding; $1; 21 pages. 

GROWTH IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Bernice Baxter, director of education in 
human relations, Oakland Public Schools, 
Oakland, is author of this paper-bound book 
which is addressed to every adult who is 


REVIEWERS 
ARE RAVING 


Over the new books by a wonderful 
new publisher... 

ABELARD PRESS 
Here are some of the standouts and 
their grade levels. All books are 
bound in cloth. 





Susie by Ruth King 
Gr. 1-3 2.00 
Paddy and Sam by Jean Bothwell 
Gr. 1-3 2.00 








Mr, Wigginton Joins the Circus 
by Kay and Harry Mace 










Gr. 1-3 2.00 
The Lost Tugboat by Nils Hogner 
Gr. 1-3 00 






a 
Joel Gets A Haircut by Lucille Corcos 
Gr. 1-3 2.00 

Rafferty Red by Decie Merwin 
Gr. 4-6 

Challenge to Babs by May Wallace 
Gr. 4-6 2.50 

The Wish That Went Wild 

Gr. 4-6 2.00 by Margaret Ayer 
This Is My Heritage by Sarah Schmidt 
Gr. 6-8 2.50 

Border Adventure 

Gr. 7-9 2.50 by James W. English 
Milestone by Esther E. Carlson 
Gr. 7-9 2.50 
A Mouse’s Tale by Gillett Griffin 
Gr. 1-3 1.50 

All of these books gladly sent on ap- 
proval subject to school discounts. 


Order from 


PERC B. SAPSIS 


P. O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 






























7. TEACHERS 







ne buy 10-WAY 
. =) INSURANCE 
m \. PROTECTION! 


Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—famous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get all the 
facts about T.C.U. 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“F.C... Une 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = 


406 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


pro- 






a) 
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§ 
A 16mm projector you can 


THREAD IN LESS 
THAN 30 SECONDS! 


It’s true. Hundreds of time tests have proved 
it. With this amazing new RCA ‘“‘Thread- 
Easy”’ sound projector, you can actually thread 
the film in less than half a minute. 


® Thread it with one hand. 

e Thread it while you're lecturing. 
e Thread it in the dark. 

e@ Youngsters can thread if. 

@ It’s just plain easy fo thread! 


































































































It’s double-extra dependable, too 





The show goes on and stays on every time 
with this new projector. Here are just a few 
of the many reasons why: 











You can replace projection lampin45 seconds 
...exciter lamp in 20 seconds. 





You can rewind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, 
without shifting belts, pulleys, or reels. 




















You can project the same film 50 or 500 or 
1500 times, without appreciable wear or damage 
to film. 


Before you buy any projector at any 
price, make this simple comparison 























Compare RCA with any other 16mm sound 
projector at any price! Thread the RCA. 
Time yourself. Now try threading any other 
projector. See what we mean? You'll quickly 
discover RCA is by far the Easiest Proyector 
To Tureab. 





































| Visual Products, Dept. 164] 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 





Without obligation, please send me full story on 
the new “‘Thread-Easy” RCA “400” 16mm pro- 
jector that I can thread in less than 30 seconds! 
I’m interested in: 


00 Junior model for classrooms, small 
auditoriums 


0) Senior model for larger auditoriums 


Position 
Address 


i 
0 Please arrange actual demonstration 


&) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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interested in the moral and spiritual devel- 
opment, as well as in the social orientation 
of American youth. 112 pages; $1.50; 
published by Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany, 609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


PUT DEMOCRACY TO WORK. This 
new juvenile book by two well-known Iowa 
authors, Ruth H. Wagner and Ivah E. 
Green, is an interesting, informative book 
on the differences between democracy and 
communism, how American democracy 
works, its eventual goals, and the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Illus- 
trated; 144 pages; $3; published by Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

CAPITOL HILL: The Story of Congress. 
One hundred photographs, the story of our 
government at work and the principles that 
guided the men who devised our legislative 
system, are combined in this book to give 
a comprehensive view of Congress. The 
skillful blend of pictures and text trace the 
historic development of the Capitol build- 
ings, describe the process of law making 
and introduce the many people whose work 
turns the wheels of Congress. By Holisher 
and Beckel; 143 pages; $3; Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. 

GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLE- 
TINS. National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C., resumes publication on Octo- 
ber 6 of its well-known school bulletin for 
the school year 1952-53. Any accredited 
teacher, librarian, or advanced student may 
subscribe for 40c for thirty weekly issues. 
Teachers may obtain subscriptions for class- 
room use if copies are mailed in bulk to 
one address. The Bulletins may be obtained 
from the School Service Division of the 
Society. 


FILMSTRIPS. Great Explorers of Amer- 
ica (color, set of 5, Columbus, De Soto, 
Marquette, Lewis and Clark, Byrd) is a 
biographical approach to history through 
drawings authentically depicting life and 
times, correlating also with language arts, 
as does also Great American Presidents 
(color, set of 5, Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, T. Roosevelt) and Great 
Frontiersmen (color, set of 5, Boone, 
Crockett, Carson, Young, Cody). Excellent 
color quality, simple readable text, and 
attractive compositional style give this well- 
organized series extra appeal to stimulate 
interest and helpful attitudes. Society for 
Visual Education. 


NEW BOOK SERVICE 


Many California schools would like to see 
library books before purchasing. Perc B. 
Sapsis, P.O. Box 165, Carmel, California, 
will send to any school in the state on an 
approval basis, up to 500 current juvenile- 
books, kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Carriage charge is paid and the school is 
billed (list, less school discount) for only 
those books which they wish to retain. 









ACTIVITY BOOKS 


from 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 


PUPPETS and MARIONETTES. Written 
and illustrated by Roger Lewis, 


WOODWORKING. Written and illus. 
trated by Roger Lewis. 


SEWING. Written and illustrated by 
Jeannette Zarchy. 


SCULPTURE: Clay, Soap and Other 


Materials. Written and 


illus- 
trated by Roger Lewis. 


STAMP COLLECTING. Written and 
illustrated by Roger Lewis. 


MAGIC. Written by Alexander Van 


‘lustrated by John 
$1.50 each 


Rensselaer. 
N. Barron. 


Less School Discount 


Order these from: 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P.O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 





UVaporite 


TEACHERS 


This is the pen that you 
have endorsed as your 
favorite. 









SELF-FILLING 
MARKING PEN 


A "must" for the 
primary teacher's 
chart work. 


SEND ONLY $4.12 (TAX 
INCLUDED) FOR YOUR 
PEN AND INK. 


HARRY DEHN 


Distributor 
45 NORTH FIRST STREET 


SAN JOSE 


CALIFORNIA 
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—a report on pupils: 
any era 


“Teachers report on the whole a 
fairly successful session in the work of 
the pupils. In the main the classes have 
done well and a large proportion will 
be promoted. It is felt, however, that 
hard work seems to be somewhat out 
of harmony with the spirit of this age, 
that pupils must be entertained as well 
as taught, and that ‘duty’ is a word no 
longer to be used as an effective incen- 
tive. There seems to be lacking in so 
many a serious purpose. We deprecate 
this, but, of course, do the best we can 
under the conditions.”"—From the an- 
nual report of the principal, Easton 
High School, Maryland, June 1, 1912. 


Shrinking Dollar... 
(Continued from page 13) 


California has benefited as a result. Its 
schools have always remained open, 
even in depression times. There is no 
evidence that other governmental func- 
tions were starved or crippled as a 
consequence. 

Yes, of course, teachers also benefited 
as a result of the constitutional provi- 
sions. However, that was not nor is it 
the purpose of such safeguards. It may 
be argued that salary matters are un- 
duly stressed in proposing a new level 
of state support, that salary is’ a sepa- 
rate issue and should be treated sepa- 
rately The proper response to such a 
claim is that whether we are consider- 
rately. The proper response to such a 
ing old current expense dollars or new 
ones, over two-thirds of every one of 
them is a salary expenditure, for cer- 
tificated and non-certificated staff. 


Capital Outlay Important 


This observation does not deny that 
the special problem of classroom and 
capital outlay needs is urgent. How- 
ever, this latter problem is not solvable 
by current expense revenues under 
present circumstances. In its most 
acute phases it will be met only by an 


adequate plan of state capital outlay ° 


aid. Proposition No. 24 on the Novem- 
ber ballot is the instrument for solving 
this problem. It deserves equal sup- 
port with Proposition No. 2. 

The myth that passage of Proposition 
No. 2 will make of teachers a preferred 


(Continued to next page) 
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School Master 


LOWEST PRICED” 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 


Projector 
in the World! 


*Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information .. . or write to the 


A } ay ? SOCIETY FOR 


VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Created by SVE. . . makers of 


A Business Corporation 
internationally famous Instructor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Skyline projectors. Dept. ST-3 


Free teaching material 


on a touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 
was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 
tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 
teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 


Exducationat 
Prfelio ® : 
Wenstrsal Hygiene 


For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 
struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 
why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 
and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 
by doctors. 


Mail coupon below to get portfolio and as many copies of 
the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me 


[_] Modess Educational Portfolio ( —_) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It" 


Name 
(Please Print) 
Address. 


ee ee 


State, 
(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


—— Tie 


w 
uo 





Shrinking Dollar... 


(Continued from page 35) 


class whose incomes will not fall should 
a depression occur can be confounded 
by simply recalling the experience of 
the early 1930’s. In spite of constitu- 
tional provisions for state school sup- 
port, there was no difficulty in reducing 
teacher salaries by the most direct 
means, namely by reduced school dis- 
trict budgets and tax rates. If local 
property tax relief is desired, an ade- 
quate state support program is the 
surest means of bringing such relief 


Ideal foundation for the state-adopted 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 





121 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 


Also in the DAWSON program 


TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE GRADES 
LANGUAGE TEACHING IN GRADES | AND 2 


to local property, unless the schools are 
to be all but shut down. 


Equalization 


One may hear that raising basic aid 
to $120 is unsound educational finance. 
It is even implied or said that $90 is 
already too much to give “wealthy” 
districts, that they should be thrown 
completely upon their own resources. 
Let us quote from recent texts on school 
finance: 

“If we may consider the given balance 
of control as between the locality and the 
state as a desirable one . . . we are faced 
with the problem of maintaining or polic- 





ROUND THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Grade 2 Language Textbook 
By MILDRED A. DAWSON anv BONNIE SCALES 


Promotes spontaneous and creative expres- 
sion. Builds needed oral and written skills. 


Grade 3 


Grades 3-8 
Teacher's Book 


Teacher's Book 





World Book Company 


Donald B. Jones 
Pacific Manager 





epnenepaconnonnnnene® 


© 


COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 


© ALL NEW EXERCISES 


use them — this year! 


WORKTEXT ©® Books 1 and 2 

TEXT EDITIONS © Books 1 and 2 

TEACHER'S EDITION ® available for each book 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


Working with Vumber 


@ THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 


® ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 


You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 
haven’t seen the four new editions of Work- 
ing With Numbers, Books 1 and 2 — the 
books that are first in program, first in use 
of color, and first in the hearts of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. See them — 


NM) THE STECK COMPANY ¢ Publishers © Austin, Texas 






ing the state's mandates and other require. 
ments which are placed on the localities and 
maintaining a realization from generation to 
generation that education is not of purely 
local concern. One of the tools that has 
been found useful for these purposes jg the 
granting of some aid to all districts, what- 
ever their need may be.” Pp. 481-482. 


“It has been well understood for a long 
time that there are districts in states and 
even entire states which cannot provide , 
defensible foundation level of school sup. 
port with the resources available to school 
districts or to entire states... . Under [ex. 
treme] circumstances . . . neither good diy 
trict organization nor perfect Servicing of 
the property tax will solve the problem, 
There is need for revenue to come from 
outside the community, and this is exactly 
what equalization aid is designed to provide, 


It is less generally understood, however, 
that the situation found in the extreme in 
the poor districts appears in another form 
in all kinds of districts—rich and average 
as well as poor. It stems from the fact that 
the property tax over the years has become 
increasingly less representative of the wealth 
available in the community.” P. 427, 


“No small part of the state’s respons: 
bility is to institute means for adequate 
support, both local and statewide, not only 
to insure the minimum requirements, but 
also to provide for the financing of pro’ 
grams that are in advance of minimum re 
quirements.” 

Mort and Reusser, Public School Finance 
(1951 edition). 

“The per cent or amount of state school 
funds apportioned on an equalization basis 
should not be interpreted as a measure of 
the extent to which school support is equal 
ized in a State. Other factors, such as the 
total amount of school revenues derived 
from state sources, and the proportion of 
available local taxes contributed to the 
foundation program, influence the degree of 
equalization achieved. For example, Dela 
ware, which reports no state equalizing aids, 
actually has a greater degree of equalization 
of school support than is found in most 
states reporting large amounts of state 
equalizing funds. Delaware supports the 
entire foundation program from state funds; 
such support is classified a ‘flat grant.’ 


Morphet, et al., Public School Finance 
Programs of the Forty-eight States 
(U. S. Office of Education, Circular 
274, 1950). P. 45. 


“The limited extension of the state four 
dation program beyond the equalization 
function to include the participation of al 
units in the general financial aid gives such 
units a sense of belonging to the total ed’ 
cational structure rather than to a specid 
class set apart from the rest of the school 
systems of the state. In many states sub 
stantial state aid to able districts as well a 
the less able is at the present time defensible 
as the only adequate plan for reaching local 
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economic ability that cannot now be as 
justly or as adequately tapped through the 
yse of local non-property taxes. Further- 
more, some sharing of state taxes with all 
local-school units has the effect of moving 
education forward on all fronts. This aid 
in turn broadens the state’s concept of its 
necessary foundation program. The prog: 
ress of a state in advancing the scope and 
quality of education in the financially 
weakest units is governed largely by the 
expansion of the statewide definition of the 
foundation program.” 

Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, NEA, Guides to the Develop- 
ment of State School Finance Pro- 
grams (1949). P. 10. 

“The chief advantage of fixed grants to 
all local school systems regardless of fiscal 
ability is the freeing of local initiative in the 
able units. The tax leeway created makes 
these schools adaptable and able to expand 
their services. This provides a powerful 
stimulus for improving the programs in the 
less able districts. Furthermore . . . this 
method of providing assistance for able dis- 
tricts is less costly to the state than using 
an equalization formula as a means of 
channeling state-collected taxes back to the 
able communities. Used in combination 
with an adequate equalization program, the 
policy has the foregoing two advantages.” 

Burke, Financing Public Schools in the 
United States (1951). P. 287. 


The above evidence should refute 
the allegation that experts on school 
finance have concluded that sizeable 
flat grants to all districts are a violation 
of sound principles of equalization. 


Is the alienation of the basic aid 
districts a sound principle? Isn’t their 
support a sounder principle? This is 
no unholy or unprofessional compro- 
mise. It is a common sense agreement 
on the welfare of the whole state sys- 
tem of public schools. 





New Addresses 


DMINISTRATIVE changes for the 


year ending July 31 are announced 
this month by Carl A. Bowman, director 
of placement, CTA Southern Section: 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

COBB, W. K., was appointed superintendent of 

BROWN, W. EARL, is now the new superinten- 
dent of the high school district at Redondo 
Beach, 

HIEBERT, LESTER, former assistant superin- 
tendent of Arcadia Schools is the new super- 
intendent for the Pixley School District in 
Tulare County. 

RIDDLEBARGER, CLIFFORD, has taken over 
the duties of district superintendent at Lawn- 
ale. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Willowbrook School District. 
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BOSWELL, DR. CARL K., accepted the district 
superintendency of the Lancaster Elementary 
School District. Dr. Boswell was assistant su- 


perintendent of Redondo Beach elementary 
schools. 


MORRIS, PERRY S., was promoted to the super- 
intendency of Ramona Unified Schools. Before 
accepting this new post he was the elementary 
principal. 

DAVIDSON, DAVID N., who was the superin- 
tendent of Palo Verde Union High School Dis- 
trict in Blythe was elected superintendent of the 
San Dieguito School District in Encinitas. 


MILLER, MURRELL, former high school and 
junior college principal at Palo Verde High 
School District was promoted to the superin- 
tendency of that district. 


POWELL, EARLE B, was elected to the super- 
intendency of the Banning Unified District after 
having served in that school system as superin- 
tendent of the high school district. 


MONTGOMERY, CLAIR G., was elected acting- 
superintendent at mid-year, because of the ill- 
ness of Dr. Sherman Freeman, for the Trona 
Unified School District. 

RUNSVOLD, GERHARD O., former principal of 
Carmenita School District in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, is now the superintendent of the Seeley 
Elementary Schools in Imperial County. 

ANDERSON, EDWIN W., was promoted from 
his teaching position to the district superinten- 
dency and principalship of the Capistrano 
Union High School District. 

ADDY, JOHN F., is the new superintendent of 
the Placentia Unified School District. He was 
former Coordinator of Attendance, Orange 
County Schools Office. 

EDWARDS, JEROME K., formerly principal of 
one of the Costa Mesa schools, is now the 
superintendent of Yorba Linda School District. 

HAMMERSTEIN, HAROLD, was superintendent 
of the El Modena Schools before his election 
to the superintendency of the Bishop Elemen- 
tary Schools. 








LET'S READ TOGETHER 


It’s choral reading that does it—furnishes the means foi group participation 
in reading enjoyment along with necessary oral reading practice. 


That’s why LET’S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS fills a basic need. It’s a 
program of choral reading selected and tested for use in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades, a program of classics and modern favorites designed to 
develop oral reading skills and appreciation of good literature. 


By Harry J. Heltman and Helen A. Brown. Five books (plus a Teacher’s 
Guidebook): one for Kindergarten through Grade 2 (clothbound, $2.00); 
one for each successive grade, 3 through 6 (paperbound, 52c each). The 
Teacher’s Guidebook is supplied without charge to basic users. 


Place your orders with VROMAN’S SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2 560 Mission St., San Francisco 5 


For full information write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 






“ON-THE-JOB” LIABILITY INSURANCE 


$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 
following to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California, or CTA 
(Southern Section), 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 
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COOK, RICHARD, is the new superintendent of WHITCOMB, 


the El Modena Elementary School District in 
Orange County. 

VAN WYK, ARNOLD, from Bismark, N. D., has 
taken over the duties of superintendent at 
Santa Maria Union High School and Junior 
College District. 

COHEN, MILTON S., formerly with the Inyo 
County Schools Office was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Owens Valley Unified Schools. 


BARTON, VIRGINIA ROCCA, was appointed 
district superintendent of the Alisal Union Ele- 
mentary School District in Salinas. 


BERGSTROM, BERNHARDT L., formerly prin- 
cipal of El Monte High School was promoted 
to the superintendency of the district upon the 
retirement of Superintendent Robert S. Hicks. 


SNYDER, ALFRED H., has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Baldwin Park Ele- 
mentary School District. He was a principal 
of Baldwin Park High School in the Covina 
District. 


MAIN, ARTHUR M., who was a business man- 
ager at Blythe, now holds the title of business 
manager and assistant superintendent of the 
Claremont Unified Schoc1 District. 


Art Education 
Begins with 


CKRAVOLA’ 


So important is CRAYOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
4V," x (Ag” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 


child in the land. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 


IRENE, 
School District’s new assistant superintendent. 
She was promoted from the system. 

DINGUS, WALTER, principal of Antelope Val- 
ley Joint Union High School and dean of the 
Junior College, has been named assistant super- 
intendent of San Marino Unified School 
District and principal of the new San Marino 
High School. 

ELLIS, DANIEL R., formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of Baldwin Park Elementary Schools, 
has gone to San Marino as the assistant super- 
intendent of the Elementary Schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


TROTT, FRED L., accepted the principalship of 
the Alpaugh Unified School District. 

AXFORD, GORDON L., former vice-principal 
of the Manteca High School, is now principal 
at Williams Union High, Colusa County. 

AMES, ALFRED, newly elected principal of Lin- 
coln School, Vista’s junior high school, was 
—" Bakersfield elementary school princi- 
pal. 

DOUGHERTY, ROBERT, from Ramona, was 
appointed principal and director of the junior 
college of the Antelope Valley Schools in 
Lancaster. 

WALLACE, CHARLES E., was principal of Tor- 
rance High School before his appointment as 
principal of Arcadia High School. 

GARDNER, SIDNEY, is the new high school 
principal of the Vista Unified Schools. 

KORWIN, MATTHEW, of Richmond was elected 
principal of San Dieguito Union High School 
District. 

NOLLAR, WARDEN, was the vice-principal of 
the junior high school before his promotion to 
the principalship of the junior high school 
in Yucaipa, Redlands school system. 

CALWELL, CHARLES, from the Denver Schools, 
succeeds Letha Raney, who is retiring, as prin- 
cipal of the Corona Junior High School. 

BECKER, ARTHUR G., chosen principal for the 
evening high school of Oxnard High School 
District. 

SILVA, VERNON J., vice-principal at Avenal 
High School in Kings Co., was promoted to 
the principalship of that high school. 

GRANT, GLEN H., was elected to the vice- 
principalship of Avenal High School. Mr. 
Grant was a teacher in Santa Paula High 
School. 

HELLEKSON, HENRY, supervisor of attendance 
and child welfare, has been made the principal 
of Lompoc High. 

McDONALD, CARL, junior high school princi- 
pal of the Monterey Public Schools, is now the 
senior high school principal. 

WILSON, HENRY, of Holtville is the newly 
elected high school principal at Palo Verde 
Unified Schools, Blythe. 

FRENCH, CURTIS L., from Encinitas, is the 
vice-principal of Holtville Union High School. 

UHLS, HOBART C., formerly in charge of wel- 
fare and attendance at Redondo Beach, was 
appointed vice-principal of the Mira Costa 
High School in that district. 

NEISESS, KENDALL D., formerly a counselor at 
Orange High School, is now the vice-principal 
in that school district. 

MARTIN, LYLE, was chosen for the position of 
high school principal for the Claremont Unified 
School District. 

HUNTER, JOE B., from Long Beach State was 
elected as the high school vice-principal for 
the Trona Unified School District. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 

VAN VOORHIS, HARVEY C., of Oxnard, se- 
lected as principal of Tracy Elementary School. 

WALL, VINCENT N., formerly vice-principal of 
the elementary and high school in Lone Pine, 
will now be the principal in China Lake. 

CROCKER, HOWARD P., received a mid-year 
appointment as principal in the Downey Ele- 
mentary School District. 

JONES, ROBERT D., accepted a principalship in 
the Downey Elementary Schools. 

MORSE, DUANE, of Glendora, received the 


principalship at Durfee in the Ranchito School 
District. 

BROWN, WADE, of Marysville, was _ elected 
principal of the South Ranchito School in the 
Ranchito School District. 

STARNES, HOWARD, elementary principal in 

Thermal, was made principal of the Pio Pico 
School in the Ranchito District. 


PHIPPIN, E. J., principal of the Walnut Ele- 
mentary School District, accepted a principal- 
ship in the Glendora Schools. 


is Whittier Elementary MAXSON, WILLIS S, of Guerneville, 


was elected 


to a principalship in the Covina Elementary 


Schools. 


CROSSMAN, BOB, of Long Beach, w : 
principal of Gallatin School District, eed 


DAVIS, DR. BEN F., from Earlimart, 
principalship in the Duarte School Distrat™ y 

JOHNSON, RUSSELL E., was elected to a py 
cipalship in the Paramount School District. — 

DANIELS, GEORGIA, of Garvey Elemer, 
School District, was promoted rd a princi 
ship in the district. = 


MORRIS, CYRUS, is the new princi 
Walnut Elementary School District 


FRASER, ROBERT K., was elected 
the Carmenita School District. 


BERRY, PAUL M., was appointed 
Coronado Unified School District. 


STOUFFER, PAUL R., from Coronado, 
a principalship at Menlo Park. 


McELFRESH, SAMUEL, was elected elementary 
principal in the Ramona Unified School Djs. 
trict. 


TOOMEY, WILLIAM D., will be the new prin. 
cipal at Fallbrook Elementary School District, 


PUNT NEAL 


SERIES 


Grades 3-12 
Ideal literature of all periods, 
clear-cut themes, the right 
reading experiences at the 
right age level—offered in this 
richly enjoyable reading and 
literature program planned 
with real understanding of 
the needs and preferences of 
today’s pupils. 

PROSE AND POETRY 


The Emerald Book 
Grade 3 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Sunshine Book 
Grade 4 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Blue Sky Book 
Grade 5 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Firelight Book 
Grade 6 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Journeys 
Grade 7 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Adventures 
Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETKY 
For Enjoyment 
Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY 
For Appreciation 
Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Of America 
Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Of England 
Grade 12 


Mr. Wayne W. Mills 
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RATKIN, RICHARD, principal of Lynwood 


schools, is now a principal in the La Mesa- 
Spring Valley School District. 

GOODWIN, JACK C., of Herlong, is a new prin- 
cipal at Norwalk School District. 

RALSTON, DONALD F., of Anaheim, received 
a principalship_ at Norwalk School District. 

KELLETT, KENNETH C., joined the California 
school system when he accepted the principal- 
ship at Warner Union in Warner Springs. Mr. 
Kellett comes from Minnesota schools. 

pANTA, ARTHUR E., was selected for a princi- 
palship in the Indio Public Schools. 

MUELLER, HERMAN, was chosen as a principal 

" of the Indio Public Schools. 

MATRANGA, JAMES, has been chosen as super- 

' yising principal of Hueneme Elementary 


ools. 
HANK, ROBERT, was elected principal of the 
Anaheim Elementary School District. 
HAIN, RICHARD, of Orange County, is one of 
the new principals of Laguna Beach School 


istrict. 

LEWIS, MATILDA, of Laguna Beach, received a 
promotion and was made principal in that 
school system. a 

FARRIS, HERBERT J., has accepted the princi- 
paiship of Buellton Elementary School. 


REAL 
PEOPLE 


How well do your pupils know 
them? 


We refer of course to the 36 men 
and women whose personalities, 
struggles, and triumphs have been 
projected into the REAL PEOPLE 
SERIES—the 36 biographies de- 
signed for classes in History, Social 
Studies, Reading, Literature, and 
Geography in Intermediate and Ju- 
nior High School grades. 


In six boxed groups of six titles in 
a group: 


Grp. |— EXPLORERS AND _ EARLY 
SETTLERS: Columbus, De Soto, La 
Salle, John Smith, Stuyvesant, Roger 
Williams. 


Grp. 2—LEADERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION: Abigail Adams 
Franklin, Jefferson, John Paul Jones, 
Father Serra, Washington. 


Grp. 3—LEADERS IN WESTERN 
EXPANSION: Ah-yo-ka, Astor, Boone, 


Pike, Putnam, Narcissa Whitman. 


Grp. 4— LEADERS SINCE 1860: Jane 
Addams, G. W. Carver, Edison, Hill, 
Lee, Lincoln. 


Grp. 5— ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HEROES: Ikhnaton, Alexander, Alfred, 


— Augustus, Charlemagne, Marco 
olo. 


Grp. 6— LEADERS IN AN AWAKEN- 
ING WORLD: Akbar, Elizabeth, Guten- 


berg, Prince Henry, Joan of Arc, Da 
Vinci. 


(Sold only in boxed groups) 


Write for information 


Row, Peterson and 
Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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AMMANN, FREDERICK, was elected principal 
of the McKittrick Elementary School, Arvin 
Union School District. 


- JAMIESSON, C. RALPH, will join the Santa 


Barbara City Schools staff as principal. 

HAGUE, JOSEPH, from Long Beach City Schools, 
was appointed a principal in the Oxnard Ele- 
mentary Schools District. 

SMITH, RUTHANN, accepted the principalship 
of the La Mesa School District. Miss Smith’s 
former position was that of consultant in Mich- 
igan’s schools system. 

WOODY, JAMES A., from Big Bear Lake, will 
be on the staff of the Trona School District as 
elementary principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUTNAM, DR. PHIL H., is the newly elected 
president of Palomar College. Dr. Putnam 
comes to California from Oregon where he has 
been vice-president of the Vanport Extension 
Center Junior College. 

HILDRETH, DR. ELON E., accepted the position 
of president of San Mateo Junior College. Dr. 
Hildreth was the former president of Palomar 
College. 

FALK, DR. CHARLES J., formerly at San Diego, 
is now Associate Professor of Education at 
Occidental College. 

HARRINGTON, E. ROSS, was employed at 
Chapman College, Education Department, be- 
fore accepting the position of Director ot 
Education at Richland School at Shafter. 

RODRIGUEZ, RAYMOND, of San Bernardino, 
is the new Business Manager of Needles School 
District. 

ELLIOTT, ARTHUR, was chosen as the Business 
Manager of Ventura Elementary Schools. 

CAMPBELL, JOE, was elected at Downey Ele- 
mentary School District, to be their new Busi- 
ness Manager. 

SCOTT, ALTON, appointed to the position of 
Business Manager of the South Pasadena 
Schools. 

FURROW, LEON R., of Santa Barbara County 
Schools Office, is the new Business Manager of 
Santa Maria High School and Junior College. 

McELROY, ROBERT L., elected Assistant Cur- 
riculum and Business Manager of Whittier 
Elementary Schools. 

TOTHEROH, ROLAND JACK, of Santa Paula 
High School, has accepted a position at Ven- 
tura County as Secondary Coordinator. 

BURT, ALLEN G., appointed Secondary Coor- 
dinator at Weaverville, Trinity County. 

PLATTE, CHARLES DeGROFF, was elected 
Secondary Coordinator of the San Diego 
County Schools Office. 

HALVORSEN, GLADYS, takes over the duties of 
Elementary Coordinator of the San Diego 
County Schools Office. 

TARNSTROM, CARL, appointed Registrar and 
Director of Guidance for the high school and 
junior college in Blythe. 

KAY, CLAYTON. elected Consultant and ele- 
mentary Supervisor of Instruction and Curri- 
culum for Riverside County Schools. 

GRAHAM, FRANCIS H., has accepted a posi- 
tion in the San Diego City Schools system as 
assistant supervisor of physical education and 
recreation. 

HATCH, CLIFFORD L., received the appoint- 
ment for the position of Guidance-Attendance 
Coordinator of the San Diego County Schools. 

McGOWAN, WILLIAM N., county schools Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Education, San Luis 
Obispo, has taken a position with the State 
Department of Education as a Consultant in 
Secondary Education. 

HUTCHEON, HELEN, was a Primary Supervisor 
at Kings County before she accepted the posi- 
tion of General Supervisor of Oxnard Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

OSBORNE, MERTEN, was elected Primary 
Supervisor at Kings County Schools. 

WALD, RICHARD, was chosen Supervisor of 
Attendance for the Lynwood High School 
District. 

HOSEA, ROBERT G., accepted the position as 
a Supervisor in the San Benito County Schools. 

WATSON, NORMAN E., from Capistrano Union 
High School District, has taken a position as 
Dean in the Adult Division of Orange Coast 
College. 

DEAN, LUCILLE, is the new Supervisor of In- 
struction at Norwalk School District. 

MYERS, BEVERLY, was elected Dean of Girls at 
Claremont Unified School District. 

BROWN, ROBERT, was appointed Director of 
Curriculum of the Taft Elementary School 
District. 

TYLER, HARRY E., District Superintendent of 
Santa Maria Union High School District, has 
accepted the offer of the position as Chief of 
the Division of Curriculum, United States 

Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin. 

GAIGE, WILLIAM C., Superintendent of Clare- 
mont Unified Schools, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island State Teachers 
College in Providence. Arthur M. Main, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, will fill the position as 

Acting Superintendent. 





— 
















FIRST BOOKS 


are designed to give children first, elemen- 
tary information on a subject when they 
first become interested in it. They are 
invaluable for school libraries, as they are 
attractive, stimulating and authoritative 
books. Profusely illustrated, mostly in 
color, they represent sound value in every 
=. . . « Some recent and forthcoming 
titles: 


The First Book of Airplanes, by 
Jeanne Bendick. 

The First Book of America, by 
Edith Heal. 

The First Book of Birds, by Marg- 
aret Williamson. 

The First Book of Eskimos, by 
Benjamin Brewster. 

The First Book of Fishing, by 
Steven Schneider. 

The First Book of Negroes, by 
Langston Hughes. 

The First Book of Presidents, by 
Harold Coy. 

The First Book of Science Experi- 
ments, by Rose Wyler. 

The First Book of Snakes, by John 
Hoke. 

The First Book of Trucks, by 
Campbell Tatham. 

The First Book of Water, by Jo 
and Ernest Norling. 


All bound in genuine cloth, 
$1.75 each. 


Published by Franklin Watts, Inc. 
Order These (Less School 
Discounts) From: 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P.O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


HANDY LAP-BOARD DESK for Young- 
sters and Oldsters. Developed and recom- 
mended by Educators. Correct papers 
while comfortable! Colorful pictorial U.S. 
Map on one side. World Map on other 
side plus “Permanent Influences on World 
Thinking.” Both sides “bristle” with Edu- 
cational data. Send for Brochure. IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT. Plastic-finish, light, durable, 
18” x 24”. $5.95 ppd. Valley Center 
Distributors, P.O. Box 100, Valley Center, 
California. 







SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 


Kindly state preferred show- 
ing date and alternate date. 



































































OUIS «. « « 


or the Abshing 


Advertisers in CTA Journal offer you 
up-to-the-minute material we believe you 
will find useful for personal or professional 
use. To insure having this when you want 
it, order at once. Orders for items listed in 
previous years cannot be filled. For the 
quickest response, write the advertisers di- 
rect. Or, use the convenient coupon below. 


la. How the States Have Voted for 
President. A chart in colors, showing the 
number of electoral votes for each state as 
of 1948 and how the state voted in every 
presidential election between 1856 and 1948. 
Size 15” x 12”. This reprint from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia will stimulate 
keen interest in the present election and in 
the study of past elections. Useful in any 
grade studying Social Science or American 
History. 

3a. Growing Up and Liking It. A 29- 
page booklet on menstruation . . . designed 
for use among girls 12 to 18 years of age. 
The presentation and explanation of 
menstruation is done simply, clearly, and 
naturally, with attractive illustrations and 
anatomical diagrams for clear comprehen- 
sion. A free copy for each girl in class. 
(Personal Products Corporation.) 


5a and 6a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” 
and “Very Personally Yours” are two free 





McGOVERN NAMED 


The International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction, 
an organization started in the East, has 
extended to California. Recently Dr. 
Eley McGovern, consultant in Lan- 
guage Arts, Kern County Schools, was 
appointed state chairman. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. 


for use only during this school year. 


la 3a 5a 6a 14a 15a 


Subject taught 


School name 





3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


16a 


booklets on menstruation for all age groups. 


5a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is 
especially prepared for girls 9 to 12. Writ- 
ten at the language level of these girls and 
covers only material of interest to them. 


6a. “Very Personally Yours” is an ac- 
cepted help for girls in Junior and Senior 
High School. Praised by teachers, nurses, 
parent and church groups for accuracy, 
good taste, clarity. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (International 
Cellucotton Products Company.) 


14a. Posture Posters—set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teachers in 
maintaining healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company.) 

15a. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading. 
Free, illustrated, Quiz booklet, containing 
300 questions and answers on railroad his- 
tory, equipment, organization, operations, 
etc. One copy per teacher. Classroom 
quantities available on subsequent request. 
(Association of American Railroads.) 


16a. Christmas-Thanksgiving booklet. A 
new 16-page booklet devoted to Holiday 
filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides from the SVE 
library. Describes and illustrates material 
for church and school programs for the two 
holidays. Among the many new materials 
are “The Baby King,” “The Baby in the 
Temple,” “Thanksgiving with Jesus,” “Ru- 


dolph — The Red-Nosed Reindeer” and 


‘many others. (Society for Visual Education, 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.) 

17a. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching aids 
on this vital industry. Shows in color loca- 
tions of the four types of coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute.) 


18a. RCA “400” Senior and Junior 
16mm sound film projector and accessories 
described in a fully illustrated 12-page 
pamphlet. Advantages of new design fea- 
tures of this equipment are underscored 
through the use of cartoons and animated 
line cuts. (Radio Corporation of America.) 


lla. Teachers’ Manual for the 25th An- 


I understand this coupon is 





17a 18a lla 12a 





nual Standard School Broadcast Course— 





“The World’s Music in America,” describ, 
ing the world’s music in America and listing 
each of the 26 lessons in the series with 
correlations and music references for each, 
A 21” x 29” Music Chart showing the 
instruments in a symphony orchestra is jn. 
cluded with each Manual (Standard Qj 
Company of California.) 








12a. Folder in 4 colors on Phoenix, Aji. 
zona, as a vacation center. Whether the trip 
is planned for a few days or weeks, this 
folder will be a guide on things to see and 
do. (Phoenix Chamber of Commerce.) 


19a. Catalog of Sifo Education Toys, 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and game; 


for ages 114 to 8 years. (The Sifo Com. 
pany, 353 Rosabel Street, St. Paul 1, Minn.) 


COLORFUL INsert 
PUZZLES 


The Three Bears and Jack 
Be Nimble are just two 
of the story book char- 
acters personified by Sifo 
puzles. Children from two 
to six are especially en- 
tranced by the colortul 
9” x 12” puzzles. 




























































Jack be aimbdie, 
fack be quick, 
, dank jeme over +4 



































Sifo puzzles | 
are arranged | 
for age groups | 
from 114 to | 
8 years. Only © 
safe, non- | 
toxic coloring 
is used. 




















Send for Free catalog 
of over 150 Sifo favorites 







The Sifo Co. 


353 Rosabel Street 
St. Paul |, Minnesota 





































THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND! 


| 66 CREATIVE, CLASSROOM 


TESTED ANSWERS TO 

“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 
for Kindergarten, Primary and. Physical Education 
Teachers, Playground Directors, Recreation Leaders. 
A complete, well-rounded collection of Sing- 
ing Games, Story Plays, Ball Games, 
Chasing Games, Relay Races, Schoolroom 
Games, Creative Rhythms, Folk Dances, Tap 
Dances . . . with simplified directions and 
easy-to-play musical arrangements. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Per Copy .. . $3 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 


1225 S$. BISCAYNE PT. RD. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 


sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales— animal friends— creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music —science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.§. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





The barre! 


that can’t be 


emptied 


Many a man can remember reading by kerosene lamp. For 
however fast time speeds by, it hasn’t been very long since lamps played 
an important part in lighting the homes of the West and Standard was a 
small company proud of its ability to get from 5 to 10 gallons of its principal 


product, ‘“‘coal oil,’’ from a barrel of petroleum. 


Count a few of the products made from oil today! 
Almost every item pictured above comes directly or indirect- 
ly from oil: (1) the enamel on stove, refrigerator and cabi- 
nets, (2) the dryer in the wall paint, (3) the plastic in the 
clock cover, curtains, apron, (4) the linoleum, (5) the drain- 
board covering at the sink, (6) the detergents used in wash- 
ing— (7) the finish on the car and (8) the synthetic rubber of 
its tires. Add to these asphalt for paving and roofing, in- 


secticides, cosmetics, dry cleaning solvents...and, of course, 
steadily improving gasolines and motor oils...and you begin 
to see how important oil has become. G More than 1100 
products are now being made from petroleum by Standard, 
and others are on the way. We have spent $35,000,000 in 
research and technical service in the last 5 years alone...to 
make a barrel of oil truly ‘“‘a barrel that can’t be emptied” in 
terms of the good things it contributes to your daily living. 


_ STANDAP™ ON COM DANY OF FAL 'FORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 


SERIAL ACQUISITIONS 
TATE UNIVERSITY oF 
LIGRARIES 

i OWA tite 1OWA 
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